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Does Illinois Have Adequate Library Service? 


Charts Prepared by IRvING DILLARD* 


As a member of the Advisory Committee of the Illinois State Library, Mr. Dilliard 
is interested in the comparative analysis of library service in each of the 6 library regions 
in the State and the expenditures relative to that service. 


He prepared the following charts based on the statistical information taken from the 
annual reports of libraries in the State and published in the September, 1947 issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


* Trustee, Collinsville, Ill. Public Library; Member, Illinois State Library Advisory Committee 
representing Region 5; Book editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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SALARY STANDARDS 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATORS AND TRUSTEES! 

Library salaries can be equitable and adequate only when each library accepts its 
responsibility to provide such salaries locally. 

Unless each library sets the sights of its salary program high enough to provide satis- 
factory career opportunities not only for new recruits but also for the entire staff, it will 
be increasingly difficult to secure the young men and women of promise who are so 
vitally needed if the community is to have dynamic library service. 

Have you checked Minimum Library Salary Standards for 1948—the salary scale 
adopted by the Council of the American Library Association, January 31, 1948, with the 
salary scale paid to the staff in your local library? . 

Some libraries will find it impossible to establish salary schedules, even comparable 
to the national basic minimum schedules, without obtaining considerable increase in 
financial support. Such libraries in Illinois should not be discouraged because they are 
below the minimum standard. They should instead, frankly face the facts and take 
measures to rectify the situation. How? Develop a larger unit of service which will make 
possible a larger base from which to acquire income. 

The initiative for such a program must come from the trustees, the administration 
and the staff. 

Questions as to procedure for establishing “a larger unit of service” should be sent to 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

The library laws in Illinois make such a program not difficult! 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 
Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School, 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Chart 3. Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December, 1948, Based 


on a Sample of 36 Libraries.’ (Circulation for the corresponding Month of 
1939 = 100.) 





j 1 i 











n | i l | 1 i 1 
JAN MAR MAY JULY SEPT NOV 
Q1 = first quartile; Q2 = second quartile or median; Q3 = third quartile. 
For April, 1948: Q1 = 95; Q2 = 75; Q3 = 63. 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN IN THE ILLINOIS 
STATE LIBRARY 


May, 1948 


Aesop’s fables; told by Jerry Marlow. Black & White 285-290. Album 5006-5008. 
Contents: The turtle and the rabbit—The silly donkey. (J398 A254) 

Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, pseud. Decca 29142-29144. (Personality series) 
Album DA376. Ginger Rogers as Alice, with supporting cast. (JC) 

Answer three questions if you can (from East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon) as told 
by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor 39-3034. Album Y8. Reverse side: Three 
Billygoats gruff. (JT) 

Away in a manger, by Martin Luther-Franz Wasner. Victor 2118. Trapp family choir. 
Reverse side: Children’s blessing, by Wasner. (J783.6 W319) 

Babar, sung and told by Frank Luther. Decca DU90009. Album CU104. Based on 
Story of Babar. . .by Jean de Brunhoff. (J L973) 

Babes of the zoo, by M. Marshak and Sam Morgenstern. RWR 5134-5137. Album 801- 
802AM.. Presented by Russian War Relief. (J784 M851) 

Baldur; a Norse myth. D4-PC-730-731. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, narrator. Presented 
and distributed by American library association, Chicago, Ill. (JB) 

. . ‘Beethoven; his story and his music. Vox 25010-25012. (Music master series, no. 4) 
Album 260. (J785.11 B415) 

Bummel Petrus (Peter the vagabond) by M. Werner-Kersten.Victor 25-0005. (Interna- 
tional series) Reverse side; Parade of the wooden soldiers, by Leon Jessel. (J785.1 K41) 

Captain Kid’s cow, by P. D. Stong; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 43028-43031. 
(Books bring adventure). (JS) 

Carmen, by Georges Bizet. Classic records 500. (Young people’s opera house) Album 
YPOHL. (Y782.1 B625) 


Children and books, by May Lamberton Becker. Radio corp. of America. ND4-MC- 
5915. Produced by National book week committee. (J028 B395) 


Children’s blessing, by Franz-Wasner—H. von Louffenberg. Victor 2118. Reverse side: 
Away in a manger, by Martin Luther—Franz Wasner. (J783.6 W319) 


The children’s hour, and other favorite poems, by H. W. Longfellow. Decca 23525- 
23527. (Personality series) Album A434. (J811 L853) 


Children’s treasury of music, as selected by Good housekeeping and a committee of 

music experts. vol. 3. Victor 11-9233-11-9236. Album M1064. 
Contents: Wagner, Lohengrin, Prelude to Act 3, Arturo Toscanini and the New 

York philharmonic orchestra.—Verdi, Traviata, Prelude to Act 1, Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC symphony orchestra.—Stravinsky, Petrouchka suite, Carnival, pt. 1, 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philharmonic orchestra.—J. S. Bach, Toccata and fugue 
in D minor, pt. 1, Leopold Stokowski and Philadelphia orchestra.—Beethoven, Con- 
certo in D, op. 61 third movement Rondo (Allegro) pt. 1, Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC symphony orchestra. ' (J785.1 C536) 

...-Chopin, his story and his music. Vox 25013-25015. (Music master series no. 5) 
Album 252. (J786.4 C549) 


A Christmas carol, by Charles Dickens. M-G-M M30074-30077. Album 16A. Lionel 
Barrymore as Scrooge. (JD548c) 


A Christmas carol, by Charles Dickens. Victor 36414-36417. Album DG29. Adapted, 
produced and narrated by Ernest Chappell. (JD548) 
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A Christmas carol, by Charles Dickens. Columbia 11883-11885-D. (Columbia master- 
works) Album MM521. Basil Rathbone as Scrooge. (JD) 

Cinderella; written and directed by Nila Mack. Columbia 37124-37126. (Columbia 
children’s albums) Album MJ32. (JC) 

Circus. Columbia 36166-36169. Album C58. Ringling bros. and Barnum and Bailey 
band; Merle Evans, bandmaster. (J791.3 C578c2) 

A day at the Ringling bros. and Barnum and Bailey circus. Commodore 3162-3163. 
(Americana series) Album CRA-7. F. Beverly Kelley, commentator. (J791.3 C578c) 

Dumbo, by Walt Disney. Victor 27660-27662. Album P101. From the Walt Disney 
motion picture. (J784 D612d) 

Fairy tales. Decca 18903-18904. Album CS3. Frank Luther, narrator, with supporting 
cast and sound effects. 

Contents: Cinderella.—Sleeping Beauty.—Little Red Riding Hood.—The donkey, 
dog, cat and rooster.—The ugly duckling —Jack and the beanstalk. (JF172) 

The farmer’s bride. The pancake. Victor 41-0022-41-0023. Album Y321. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen, narrator. (JT511) 

The 500 hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, by T. S. Geisel. Victor 41-0010-41-0011. (Victor 
showpiece) Album Y317. Paul Wing, narrator. (JG) 

French folk songs for children. Decca 23062-23064, 23074-23076. 2v. (Personality series) 
Albums no. 4 and 24. Sung in French. (J784 F877) 

Genie, the magic record, by Simon Rady. Decca DV 90002. Album CV102. Sung by 
Peter Lynd Hayes, with sound effects and orchestra. (J784 R132) 

Gift of the forest, by Eloise Lownsbery, and H. L. Singh; adapted by Jeanette Wolfe. 
Master 43032-43035. (Books bring adventure). (JL) 

Gingerbread boy. Program 701. (Tunes and tales) Radio art guild, Wilmington, IIl. 
(JG) 

Goldilocks and the three bears. Program 702. (Tunes and Tales) Radio art guild, 
Wilmington, Ill. (JT) 

Grimms’ fairy tales, by J. L. K. Grimm, and W. K. Grimm. BW137-142. (Black and 
white children’s stories) Album BWS51. 

Contents: The dragon and his grandmother.—The three feathers.—The musicians 
of Bremen. (JG) 

Gudbrand-on-the-hillside; a Norwegian folk tale. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, narrator. 
Presented and distributed by American library association, Chicago, Ill. (JG) 

Hallowe’en, by Dailey Paskman, M-G-M 30045-30047. Album M-G-M 10-A. Story 
and lyrics by Dailey Paskman. Composed and narrated by Lionel Barrymore. (JP282) 

The happy prince, by O. O. W. Wilde. Decca 40007-40008. (Specialty series) Album 
DA420. (JW) 

Happy time tunes for children 3 to 6, by H. Krasnow. Miusicraft red robin. . .8576- 
8577. (Musicraft red robin series for children) Album RR2. (J784 K89) 

How the man in the moon lost his face, by John Thirza—Mario Altieri. Columbia 
35265-35267. (Children’s music story group) Album J-1. (J784 A468) 

The husband who was to mind the house (from East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon) 
as told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor-Bluebird 39-3039. (Victor library of 
children’s records) Album Y314. (JT) 

In clean hay, by E. P. Kelly; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 41263-41266. (Books 
bring adventure). (JK) 

In which a house is built at Pooh corner for Eyore, from The house at Pooh corner, by 
A. A. Milne. Victor 41-0018-41-0019. (Victor showpiece) Album Y13. (JM) 
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Instruments of the orchestra. . .Columbia XC033439-XC033442. (Columbia masterworks) 
Album X250. (J785.1 159) 


Jack and the beanstalk; written and directed by Nila Mack. Columbia 37121-37123. 
(Columbia children’s albums) Album M131. (JM) 


Jingle bells fantasy. Victor 41-0003. (Victor library of children’s records) Album Y9. 
Reverse side: The night before Christmas. (J394.268 C555m) 


The joys of reading, by Frederic G. Melcher. Radio corp. of America. ND6-MC-317. 
Produced by National book week committee. (J028.5 M518) 

Jump-Jump. The ugly duckling, by H. C. Andersen. Bel-tone 4001-4002. (Playhouse 
series) Album BT-1. Mary McConnell, narrator. (JA544) 

The jungle book, by Rudyard Kipling. Victor 11-8206-11-8208. Album DM905. Sabu, 
narrator. (JK) 

The king who couldn’t dance. Columbia 36859. Album J25. From “Anchors aweigh.” 
Gene Kelly, narrator. (JK54) 

Let’s play. Victor 41-0016-41-0017. Album Y-12. (JL649) 

The level land, by Dola de Jong; adapted by Helen Platt. Master 43057, 43103-43105. 
Books bring adventure). (JJ) 

Listening activities, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5024-45-5047. 6v. (Victor 
record library for elementary schools) Albums E-77-E-82. v. 1-3, primary grades; 
v. 4-6, upper grades. (J785.1 C821) 

Little black Sambo and the twins, by Helen Bannerman. Victor 41-0028-41-0029. (Victor 
showpiece) Album Y326. Paul Wing, narrator. (JB) 

Little black Sambo’s jungle band. Victor 41-0004-41-0005. Album Y316. Paul Wing, 
narrator; with orchestra and sound effects. (JL) 

The little engine that could, by Mabel C. Bragg. Victor 41-0012-41-0013. Album Y-318. 
Paul Wing, narrator. (JB) 

Little Jesus, by Francis Thompson. Columbia 7407 (Columbia masterworks) Reverse 
side: The night before Christmas, by C. C. Moore. (J394.268 C555mr) 

The little red hen. Columbia 37102-37103. Album J27. Gene Kelly, narrator. (JL) 

Little Red Riding Hood. Columbia 37181-37182. Album MJ35. David Allen, narrator. 
(JL778) 

The littlest angel, by Charles Tazewell. Decca 23452-23454. (Personality series) Album 
DA399. Loretta Young, narrator. (JT) 

Manners can be fun; song-stories told and sung by Frank Luther. Decca DU90010. 
Album CU105. Based on the book by Munro Leaf. (JM571) 

Mike, the tough little tugboat, by Vernon Crane. Coulmbia 35434-35435. Album J-11. 
Vernon Crane, narrator, with sound effects. (JC891) 

Mischief in Fez, by Eleanor Hoffman; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. Master 42942- 
42945. (Books bring adventure). (JH) 

Mocha the Djuka, by Frances F. Neilson; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. Master 43110- 
43113. (Books bring adventure). (JN) 

Mother Goose parade. M-G-M 10064-10065. Album L2A. Betty Martin, soloist; with 
orchestra. (J784 M918m5) 

Mother Goose party. Merry-go-sound 105-106. Album TP3. (J784 M918m3) 

Mother Goose songs. Decca 18882-18883. Album CS-1. Sung by Frank Luther. (J784 
M918m4) 


Mother Goose songs. Decca 90000. Album CV100. Sung by Frank Luther; with 
orchestra and sound effects. (J784 M918m) 
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Mother Goose songs for children 3 to 6. Musicraft red robin. . .8574-8575. Album RRIl. 
(J784 M912m2) 

...Mozart; his story and his music. Vox 25001-25003. (Music master series no. 1) 
Album 251. (J785.11 M939) 

Music at Christmas time, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5068-45-5071. (Victor 
record library for elementary schools) Album E-88. (J783.6 C821) 


Music for rhythm bands, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5076-45-5079. (Victor 
record library for elementary schools) Album E-90. For primary grades. (J785.1 
C821m) 

Music of American Indians. Victor 45-5072-45-5075. (Victor record library for elemen- 
tary schools) Album E-89. (J781 M987) 

The night before Christmas, by C. C. Moore. Columbia 7407. (Columbia masterworks) 
Basil Rathbone, with the Robert Mitchell boy choir. Reverse side: Little Jesus 
(Francis Thompson). (J394.268 C555mR) 

The night before Christmas, by C. C. Moore. Victor 41-0003. (Victor library of chil- 
dren’s records) Album Y9. Recitation by Milton Cross, with Victor salon orchestra. 
Reverse side: Jingle bells fantasy. (J394.268 C555m) 


Noah and the ark. . .Lot’s wife. (Bible study series) Album BS1. (J220 B582) 

Nonsense alphabet suite. Edward Lear-Charles Naginski. Columbia 35533-35534. Album 
J12. Betty Martin, soprano; Sergius Kagen, pianist. (J784 N148) 

Norwegian mountain march (Folk dance music) by Burchenal-Crampton. Victor 20151-B. 
Reverse side: Pop goes the weasel (Folk dance music) by Burchenal-Crampton. 
Victor 20151-A. (J781.5 B947p) 

Nursery rhymes. Decca DV90001. Album CV101. (JN) 


On the dark of the moon, by Don Lang; adapted by Katherine Lockhart. Master 42932- 
42935. (Books bring adventure). (JL) 


One string fiddle, by Allena C. Best. Victor 41-0006-41-0007. Album Y319. Paul Wing, 
narrator. (JB) 


Pan the piper; the reed that grew into an orchestra; music by George .Kleinsinger; story 
by Paul Wing. Victor 45-5800-45-5801. Album Y331. (J785.1 K64) 


Parade of the wooden soldiers, by Leon Jessel. Victor 25-0005. (International series) 
Reverse side: Bummel Petrus (Peter the vagabond) by M. Werner-Kersten. (J785.1 
K41) 


Patriotic songs. Victor 45-5080-45-5082. (Victor record library for elementary schools) 
Album E-91. 
Contents: Star spangled banner.—America, the beautiful.—America.—Columbia, 
the gen of the ocean.—Hail Columbia.—Battle hymn of the republic.—Battle cry of 
freedom.—Dixie. (J784.71 P314) 


Pee-Wee, the piccolo, by Paul Tripp-George Kleinsinger. Victor 45-0003-45-0004. Al- 
bum Y322. Paul Wing, narrator, with Russ Case and his orchestra. (JT836) 


Peter and the wolf, by Serge Prokofieff. .Columbia 11650-D-11652-D. Album MM477. 
Basil Rathbone, narrator, with Leopold Stokowski conducting the All-American 
orchestra. (JP) 


Peter and the Wolf, by Serge Prokofieff. Victor 16122-16124. Album DM566. Richard 
Hale, narrator, with the Boston symphony orchestra under the direction of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. (JP) 


Peter Churchmouse, by Margot Austin. Victor 45-5087-45-5088. (Youth series) Album 
Y329. Paul Wing, narrator, with Henry René and his orchestra. (JA937) 
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Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter. Columbia 37114-37115. (Columbia children’s albums) 
Album J30. Gene Kelly, narrator. (JP) 


The Pied piper of Hamelin, by Robert Browning. Decca DA40010-DA40011. (Specialty 
series) Alubm DA450. Ingrid Bergman, narrator, with musical accompaniment. (J821 
B885pB) 


The Pied piper of Hamelin, by Robert Browning. Columbia 37177-37178. Album MJ- 
34. Gene Kelly, narrator. (J821 B885pK) 


Pinocchio, by Walt Disney. Victor 25477-25479. Album P18. From the Walt Disney 
motion picture. (J784 D612p) 


The princess and the pea, by H. C. Andersen. Bel-tone 4011. (Bel-tone playhouse 
series) Album BT-5. (JA) 


Puss in boots. . .Let’s pretend. Columbia 37133-37135. Album MJ-33. Written and 
directed by Nila Mack. (JP987) 


Rapunzel, by J. L. K. Grimm and W. K. Grimm. Victor 41-0026-41-0027. Album Y325. 
Dame May Whitty, narrator. (JG864) 


Rhythmic activities, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5000-45-5023. 6v. (Victor 
record library for elementary schools) Albums E-71-E-76. v. 1-3 for primary grades; 
v. 4-6 for upper grades. (J785.1 C82Iir) 


Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving. Decca 40003-40004. (Specialty series) Album 
DA432. Walter Huston, with supporting cast. (JI) 


Robin Hood. Columbia 7436M-7439M. (Columbia masterworks) Album MM583. 
Basil Rathbone; with supporting cast, chorus—brass choir. (JR) 


Rolito; songs and stories about the life of a little Mexican boy, by Jeanne Armando. 
Decca 18287-18292. Album 313. Told and sung in English and Spanish by Frank 
Luther and Llopis de Olivares; Jesse Crawford, organist. (JA727) 


Rumpelstiltskin, by J. L. K. Grimm and W. K. Grimm. Victor-Bluebird 39-3022. (Victor 
library of children’s records) Album Y306. Helen E. Myers, narrator. (JG) 


Samson and the lion, by Jean André. Sacred records 42. (Bible storyman series) Album 
BS-2. Ed Colmans, the Bible storyman, narrator. (J221 A555) 


...Schubert; his story and his music. Vox 25004-25006. (Music master series no. 2) 
Album 254. (J785.11 S384) 


The selfish gaint, by O. O. W. Wilde. Decca 23418-23419. Album DA389. Frederic 
March, narrator, with supporting cast. (JW) 


The sheep and the pig who set up housekeeping (from East o’ the sun and west o’ the 
moon) as told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Victor-Bluebird 39-3033. (Victor library 
of children’s records) Album Y7. (JT) 


The shoemaker and the elves; adapted by Nancy Sokoloff from the fariy tale by Grimm. 
Columbia 37112-37113 (Columbia childrens albums) Album J29. Jene Kelly, nar- 
rator. (JS) 


*Sing a song of friendship, by Irving Caesar. (Teach-o-disc) Album Caesar F-1. (J784 
C128) 


Sing a song of safety, by Irving Caesar and Gerald Marks. (Teach-o-disc) Album 
Caesar S-1. (J784 M346) 


* The Illinois State Library has also a complete set of ‘‘Studidiscs,’’ the literature and history 
recordings produced and distributed by the Audio-visual Division, Popular Science Publishing Company, 
Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Write us for lists. 
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Singing activities, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5048-45-5063. (Victor record 
library for elementary schools) Album E83-E86. v. 1-3 for primary grades; v. 4-6 
for upper grades. (J784 C821) 


**Singing games, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5064-45-5067. (Victor record 
library for elementary schools) Album E-87. For primary grades. (J781.5 C821) 


Singing games. The lady in blue. Mayfair K104-105. (JS) 


The singing tree, by Kate Seredy; adapted by Dorothy Off. Master 43050-43053. (Books 
bring adventure). (JS) 


The sleeping beauty, by J. L. K. Grimm and W. K. Grimm; adapted from Grimms’ fairy 
tales. D4-PC-732-733. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, narrator. Presented and distributed 
by American library association, Chicago, Ill. (JG) 


Snow white and the seven dwarfs, by Walt Disney; songs and sound effects from the 
original film. Victor 41-0000-41-0002. Album Y-6. (J784 D612s) 


Snow white and the seven dwarfs, from the Walt Disney feature production. Decca 
23325-23328. (Personality series) Album A-368. Lynn Murray and his orchestra and 
chorus. (J784 D612sd) 


Songs and singing games for children 5 to 8, by H. Krasnow-Steele. Musicraft 8580- 
8581. (Red robin series) Album RR4. Earl Rogers, tenor. (J784 K89s) 


Songs for little folks; the music of famous composers. Majestic 1079-1082. Album M-8. 
Sung by Bob Hannon; with orchestra directed by Jerry Sears. (J784 S698) 


Songs of safety, from Sing a song of safety, by Irving Caesar and Gerald Marks. Decca 
18869-18871. Album A-443. Sung by Frank Luther. (J784 M346s) 


The story of Book week, by Mary Gould Davis. Radio corp. of America. ND7-MC1117. 
Produced by Children’s book council. (J028.5 D263) 


The story of Celeste. George Kleinsinger-Paul Tripp. Signature 12001-12002. Album 
C-1. Victor Jory, narrator, with orchestra directed by Ray Bloch. (JT836c) 


The symphony orchestra. Decca 23116-23129. 4v. Albums 90-93. 
Contents: v. 1 String family.—v. 2 Woodwind family.—v. 3 Brass family.—v. 4 
Percussion family. (J785.11 S989) 


Tales of ancient heroes, by D. E. Friedkin. Majestic 5005-5007. Album M-9. Lew 
Ayres, narrator. 
Contents: David and Goliath.—David and the king.—Noah.—Daniel.—Shadrack, 
Meshack and Abednego. (J221 F889) 
Toy symphony, by Joseph Haydn. YPR 1001. (Young people’s records) (J785.11 H415) 


The twelve dancing princesses; adapted from Grimm by Michael Martin and Lee Rogow. 
Victor 45-5089-45-5091. (JM382) 


Uncle Remus stories, by J. C. Harris. Victor 45-5085-45-5086. (Youth series) Album 
Y328. Norman Gordon, narrator, and cast; with Henri René and his orchestra. (J398 
H314) 

The unsuccessful elf, by Paul Wing. Victor 41-0020-41-0021. Album Y320. (JW769) 

The wizard of Oz, by E. Y. Harburg-Harold Arten. Decca 23961-23964. (Personality 
series) Album A558. Judy Garland, with Victor Young and his orchestra. (J784 
A723) 


The wonderful violin, by D. S. Moore. YPR 311. (Young people’s records). (JM821) 


** For list of Victor recordings of folk dances, singing games, etc., suitable for school use, write 
to the Illinois State Library. 
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BOOKS FOR RETARDED READERS 
Supplement, 1948* 


The figures following reading or interest level, indicate grade. Prices have all been 
taken from authentic sources, but may be subject to change. Classifications agree with 
Children’s Catalog and Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 


Averill, Esther The school for cats; written and illus. by Esther Averill. Harper, 1947. 
32p. $1.50. 

Jenny Linsky, the little black cat of The Cat Club, this time goes to school to 
learn good manners and cooperation. Reading level—3. Interest level—Cat lovers, 
3-up. (Fic) 

Bontemps, A. W. Slappy Hooper, the wonderful sign painter, by Arna Bontemps and 
Jack Conroy. Pictures by Ursula Koering. Houghton, 1946. $2. 

A “tall” tale. Reading level—4. Interest level—Any age. (Fic) 

Brown, Marcia Stone soup. Scribner and Junior literary guild, 1947. unp. $2. 

The old folk tale of the soldiers who tricked the unwilling villagers into providing 
food. Reading level—3-4. Interest level—Any age. (398) 

Childhood of famous Americans series. Bobs. $1.75 ea. 
Guthridge, Sue Tom Edison, boy inventor 1947 200p. (92E) 
Mason, Miriam E. Mark Twain, boy of old Missouri 1947 164p (92 C) 
Stevenson, Augusta Buffalo Bill 1947 189p (92 C) 
Wagner, Jean Brown Martha Washington, girl of old Virginia 1947 198p (92 W) 
Widdemer, Mabel Cleland Alec Bell, ingenious boy 1947 194p (92 B) 
Reading level—4-5. Interest level—4-8. 
Fishel, Dick Terry and Bunky play baseball, by Dick Fishel and Clair Hare; illus. by 
L. D. Warren. Putnam, 1947. 90p. $1.50. 
Rules for baseball; p. 85-90. Reading level—4. Interest level—Through 7. 


Freeman, Mae and Freeman, Ira Fun with figures Random house, 1946. 60p. $1.25. 
“The same ‘do-it-yourself’ idea of Fun with science and Fun with chemistry, this 
time with geometric figures. Illustrated with 60 photographs and numerous diagrams.” 
Reading level—5. Interest level—Through high school. 
Graham, Al Timothy Turtle; pictures by Tony Palazzo. Welch, 1946. unp. $2. 
Timothy Turtle’s strife for fame, written in catchy, humorous rhyme. Reading 
level—3. Interest level—Any age. (E). 
Hader, Berta Big city, by Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan, 1947. unp. $2.50. 
Large print picture book of a large metropolis. Although two children figure in 
the story and in some of the illustrations, Cousin Jim, whom they take on a sight- 
seeing tour is grown-up. All ‘the illustrations are dignified and authentic. Reading 
level—3. Interest level—Through 8. 
Henry, Marguerite. Always Reddy; illus. by Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey, 1947. 147p. 
$1.75. 
Reddy, the bird dog, proves to be a good watchdog too. Reading level—5. In- 
terest level—Through Jr. H. S. (Fic) 
Henry, Marguerite Benjamin West and his cat Grimalkin Bobbs, 1947. 147p. $2.50. 
The boyhood of our first American painter. Reading level—5S. Interest level— 
Through 8. (Fic) 
Hinkle, Thomas Clark Blaze Face. Morrow, 1947. 191p. $2. 
A horse story. Reading level—6. Interest level—to 9 (Fic) 


* See Illinois Libraries 29:142-9, April, 1947 for list. 
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Howard, Elizabeth Summer under sail. Morrow, 1947. $2. 


A Great Lakes trip taken by a sixteen-year-old girl in 1852. Reading level—6. 
Interest level—Jr.-Sr. H. S. (Fic) 


Hurd, Edith Thacher Benny, the bulldozer; illus. by Clement Hurd. Lothrop, 1947. 
unp. $1.50 (Boards) Reading level—3-4. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (E) 


Ipcar, Dahlov Animal hide and seek. W. R. Scott, 1947. ump. $1.50. 
A picture book with brief text. The slant toward primary groups is offset by the 
interesting information and authentic pictures. Reading level—3. Interest level— 
Through 8. (E) 


Johnson, Margaret Sweet and Johnson, Helen (Lossing) Joey and Patches. Morrow, 
1947. 70p. $2. 


About two kittens. 24 pt. type. Reading level—2. Interest level—Cat lovers 
(Fic) 

Lawson, Robert Mr. Twigg’s mistake; illus by the author. Little, 1947. $2.50. 

The effect of an overdose of vitamins forms the basis of this very humorous tale. 
Reading level—6. Interest level—Through adult. (Fic) 

LeSueur, Meridel Little Brother of the wilderness; illus. by Betty Alden. Knopf, 1947. 
68p. $2.25. 

The legend of Johnny Appleseed. Reading level—3-4. Interest level—Any one. 
Large type. (Fic) 

Lindman, Maj Fire Eye; the story of a boy and his horse. Whitman, 1948. 32p. 
$1.50. 

Illustrated end-papers. 15 full-color illustrations, one for each page of text. Large 
type. Reading level—3. Interest level—Through 6. Picture book format and small 
boy in story may limit usefulness. (E) 

McKean, Else Up hill; with illustrations by the author; introduction by Anne Coolidge 
Moore and Edward W. Moore. Shadyhill press, 1947. 63p. $2. 

Biographies of six negroes, who are doing important work in the world today. 
Reading level—5. Interest level—Any age. 

McNeer, May Yonge. The story of Florida; lithographs by C. H. DeWitt. Harper, 1947. 
(Regions of American series) 30p. $1.50. 

History and geography of Florida. Reading level—5. Interest level—Through Jr. 
H.S. (917.5) 

Maginley, C. J. Historic models of early America and how to make them. Harcourt, 
1948. 156p. $3. 

Clear and explicit directions for making 37 articles from inexpensive and easily 

obtained material. Reading level—6. Interest level—6-up. (680) 
Meador, Stephen W. Behind the ranges. Harcourt, 1948. 222p. $2.50. Reading level 
—6. Interest level—Through H. S. (Fic) 
Meadowcroft, Enid (LaMonte) On Indian trails with Daniel Boone; illus. by Lloyd Coe. 
Crowell, 1947. 136p. $2. 
Early settlement of Kentucky. Reading level—4-5. Interest level—7. (Fic) 
Newcomb, Covelle Silver saddles. Longmans, 1943. $2. 

A ride across Mexico, involving horse thieves and bandits. Sure appeal for boys. 

Reading level—6. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (Fic) 
Norling, Josephine (Stearns) Pogo’s lamb, a story of a dog. Reading level 3-4. 
(Holt), 1947. 44p. $1.25. 
O’Neill, Hester. The picture story of the Philippines; pictures by Ursula Koering. Junior 
literary guild and McKay, 1948. Pronouncing index. Reading level—5. Interest level 
—5-up. 
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Pyne, Mable The little history of the wide world; illus. in color by the author. Houghton, 
1947. unp. $2.50. 
A panoramic view of the globe from the time it began to cool off through World 
War II. Reading level—4. Interest level—4-up. 


Rigby, Douglas Mboustachio; pictures by Roger Duvoisin. Harper, 1947. 31 unnum. 
pages. $1.50. 
Moustachio, Monsieur Jambon’s little dog, becomes the hero of Noidant. Reading 
level—3. Interest level—any one who appreciates real humor. (E). 


Stewart, Marguerite Ann Boys and girls of the Orient. 1946. 278p. (Cooperation 
project between American Council of Institute of Pacif. Relations and Webster Pub- 
lishing Company) Reading level—4. Interest level—6. 

Others in this series are: 
Greenbie, Marguerite Ann An American boy visits the Orient. $1.28. Reading level 
—5. Interest level—?7. 
Seeger, Elizabeth The Orient past and present 1946. 31lp. $1.28. Reading level— 
6. Interest level—8. 


Tousey, Sanford Tinker Tim. Doubleday, 1946. 40p. $1.50 (Boards) 
Tim joins Tinker Taylor on his rounds. Reading level—5. Interest level—to 9. 


Tousey, Sanford Treasure cave. Whitman, 1946. 32p. $1.25. 
An exciting discovery of a chest of old gold coins. Reading level—5. Interest’ 
level—to 8. 
Webb, Addison Birds in their homes; illus. by Sabra Mallett Kimball. Garden City and 
Junior literary guild, 1947. 66p. $2.50. 
Homes and habits of 54 birds described in easy text and fine color plates. Index. 
Reading level—4. Interest level—4-up. 
Webb, Wheaton P. Uncle Swithin’s inventions. Holiday house, 1947. 114p. $2. 
Uncle Swithin is the “no account” uncle who is always inventing something. He 
and his nephew keep things stirred up. Pictures should appeal to comic lovers. Read- 
ing level—4-5. Interest level—Any one who likes nonsensical humor. 


Weisgard, Leonard Down Huckleberry hill. Scribner, 1947. unp. $2. (Boards) 
What happened when the wind blew the dog catcher’s wagon down the hill. Read- 
ing level—3. Interest level—3-5. (E) 
Williams, Jay Eagle Jake and Indian Pete; illus. by John Burton Brimer. Rinehart, 
1947. 38p. $1.25 (Boards). 
Nonsensical tale of Indian hunter and an eagle who hunted one another. Rather 
brief text on each page. Reading level—3. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. 
Wire, Harold Channing High country; illus. by Robert L. Held. Westminster press, 
1947. 183p. $2. 
A teen-age boy’s summer with the U. S. Forest rangers. Reading level—6. In- 
terest level—H. S. 
Wright, Frances (Fitzpatrick) The secret of the old Sampey place; illus. by Margaret 
Ayer. Abingdon, 1946. 127p. $1.50. 
Judy’s love for the old home place her father inherited. Reading level—4. In- 
terest level—4-8. 
Zim, Herbert Goldfish; pictures by Joy Buba. Morrow, 1947. $2. 
The different kinds of fish and how to care for them. Reading level—3. Interest 
level—fish hobbyist. 


Zim, Herbert Rabbits; illus. by Joy Buba. Morrow, 1948. 57p. $2. 
Fine for those who want to raise rabbits as a hobby. Large type; illustrations in 
blue and black. Reading level—3. Interest level—Any one interested in subject. 
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SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


There is much difference of opinion concerning simplified classics. For those schools 
that wish to provide for students who cannot read the classics in the original editions, 
the following information is given. It may be well to compare titles of various series 
before buying. Most publishers are willing to send books for examination. 


CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. $1.15 ea. 


TITLE AUTHOR ADAPTED BY 
de er re Mabel Dodge Holmes 
A tale of two cities (330p.)............ ne Beer erre Grace A. Benscoter 
Pride and prejudice (270p.)........... I ads crete Mabel Dodge Holmes 
SE ES COs a 665 do wo RSS Secaeses SE Wiais eacelaeanues Lou P. Bunce 
Les Misorables (S2Gp.). 2.2.02 cccsceses ee Mabel Dodge Holmes 
In sunshine and shadow, pages from 

MI Sa cas nven ck nawnweeaian ore Lou P. Bunce 


These titles are all illustrated and the print is good. The appendices give information 
on the author, the times, etc. 


EVERYREADER LIBRARY; edited by William Kottmeyer* Webster Publishing Co. 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. $1.16 ea. 


TITLE AUTHOR ADAPTED BY 
EP eee rT ee rr eee Pee RA errr William Kottmeyer 
ee Oe WS Gn atc cies aescecngecens RE ccsskewen Elizabeth Toomey 
Se Ss hick necdunecaaeeneeue en EE a kevene sees Inez Brown 
a er eT eT re Pe cstheetaecens William Kottmeyer 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes............. EN euweatauw ee William Kottmeyer 


The print is good, and there is much conversation. High schools report that students 
ask for them. Other titles are in preparation. 


GLOBE ADAPTED CLASSICS Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
10, N. Y. 


TITLE AUTHOR ADAPTED BY 
I i eee onl cee amb ea a ale Stevenson ....... PE oc aig agen we eae $1.60 
The Count of Monte Cristo........... ee NN id ain 0 we alae ace 1.56 
eee rr errr Benscoter & Gehlmann.. 1.60 
DEE bcd cone dean ena mkeae ames canes BE sik aanin econ I <n: ak'a'chd wiklnen oe we 1.56 
pO Ere ee rr ee rr eee pO ere Carta & Ciasist. ..c.scce. 1.60 
The last of the Mohicans.............. ee Cactin Gb Cieitt. occ cesses 1.60 
ee Ge Ps ci cccewsecesen tenn NY tina Gs Ga aie BE Nithenteandeban aie 1.32 
Re NG antcannnen cue emween Pee Blackmore ......: ee Le eee 1.44 
ee Se Ok Ae a kak ed deKE RAR sa tae ok cat CO SR ere 1.56 
SAE SIs 6 0.6 WGN ode Gewdeweenenn eer Frisius & Cooper......... 1.60 
OD BOI 6 cksndoandosecsawanan eT Costin Gb Chist. ... cc scase 1.60 
Se ii acuvewad eee cwenacn esau a ars EEN ireksckne ed cea w an 1.32 
Bi UE OE. GD Gi oo vie iasicacesacce SD cas saa nwa I sos inich nese a 6k esas 1.48 
The three musketeers. .............00. PR ccteseu wna eo Ee eee 1.60 


* Director of Reading Clinic, St. Louis Public Schools. 
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THE TREND OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
IN ILLINOIS+ 


By ALMA LUNDEEN* 


What is the trend of elementary-school 
library service in Illinois? Is it toward 
central libraries or classroom collections? 
How is the service usually administered? 

At this time, accurate data on all schools 
are not available. There is wide variation 
in the interpretation of report blanks and 
questionnaires by schools. In turn, it is 
sometimes difficult to interpret the answers 
that are given. Nevertheless, such data 
may give some indication of the situation 
in Illinois schools. 

In 1940, approximately 300 elementary 
schools of Illinois, exclusive of Chicago, 
answered a questionnaire to this effect: 


No librarian—46% 
Teacher-librarian—3 7% 

Full-time librarian—16% 

No library (or type not given)—21% 
Classroom libraries—18% 

Central libraries—61% 


Perhaps some explanation is in order. 
For instance, most of the full-time libra- 
rians were in schools near Chicago, or in 
junior high schools in the State. No definite 
data on training were given. Many of the 
so-called central libraries were located in 
halls or corridors, offices, or other combina- 
tion rooms. Seating capacity was quite of- 
ten as low as five or six persons—in a few 


* Librarian, Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 
Ill. 


* Formerly Field Visitor for School Libraries, 
Illinois State Library. Now District Librarian, 
Region 5, Effingham. 

+ Reprinted from Teacher Education, Dec. 1947. 

1Illinois Library Association, Junior Members 
Directory Committee. Questionnaire, 1940. 


instances, no seating facilities. Really, then, 
the number of central libraries becomes 
smaller than the figures indicate. Too, al- 
most half of the schools had no librarians. 
According to the figures, 8% of the so- 
called central libraries had no librarians. 

In 1943, 24% of 300 questionnaires 
mailed to a list of representative schools 
outside of Chicago were returned.’ Again 
more than 50% reported central libraries, 
but less than 7% had full-time librarians. 
Although the returns represented the larger 
schools, several of the schools indicated 
that they had no library or were dependent 
upon loans from the public library. 

In 1945, still another study of elemen- 
tary-school libraries was made as a part 
of a larger project.’ This time, 503 schools 
with 200 or more enrollment were con- 
sidered. The Chicago schools were included. 
The results showed: 


Trained librarians—15.5% 
Teacher-librarians—38% 
Teachers—25% 

Office clerk—1% 

Pupils—3% 

No librarian—17% 

Central libraries—30% 

Classroom libraries—52% 

Both—13% 

No library (or type not reported) —5% 


*Tllinois Library Association, Sub-Committee on 
Library Service to Schools. Job Analysis of Work 
of the Teacher-Librarian in the Elementary Field. 
1943. 

Illinois Library Association Sub-committee on 
Library Service to Schools. Report on Libraries 
for Children and Young People. 1945. 
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As a check against these reports from 
schools, the reports and opinions of super- 
visors and field workers may be noted. 
They, too, can point to fine collections, both 
centralized and decentralized, but far too 
often the reverse is true. A row, or rows 
of drab, dirty books, sometimes hidden in 
a classroom cupboard, censtitute the class- 
room library. Beautiful books are usually 
lacking, and the collections are generally 
unbalanced. Reading corners are found, but 
they are not common. Textbook teaching 
is still prevalent in many schools. Although 
in the better schools the book collection 
supplements the textbook, only in rare in- 
stances does the library function as an in- 
tegral part of the school program. 

Many forces, however, have been work- 
ing, which, despite the set-back of the war, 
are bearing fruit. Cities, because of their 
larger budgets and staffs, may be expected 
to show greater results. In Chicago, under 
Mrs. Dilla MacBean’s leadership and in- 
spiration, a planned program and hard work 
have resulted in the organization of cen- 
tral libraries in most schools, increased 
training of teacher-librarians, and the estab- 
lishment of definite standards.‘ Many cities 
and villages of the metropolitan area have 
had good elementary libraries for a long 
time. Evanston under cooperative public 
library-school administration has organized 
central libraries in practically all its schools, 
and has supplied full or part-time trained 
personnel for all schools. Other school 
systems with elementary-school library di- 
rectors are Wilmette, Highland Park, and 
Cicero. 

Unfortunately, Illinois as a whole has not 
kept pace with the metropolitan area; 
nevertheless, there are many favorable im- 
provements to report. In 1944, the Peoria 
school system appointed a director of school 
libraries. Now at the beginning of the 
fourth year, there are central libraries in 
all elementary schools that have the physi- 
cal facilities for them and improved class- 
room collections in others. There are 
teacher-librarians or part-time librarians for 
every central library. There is central cata- 


* Library News Letter, Elementary Schools (Chi- 
cago Board of Education), March, 1946. 
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loging. For several years Springfield ele- 
mentary schools were dependent upon the 
public libraries and the respective Parent 
Teacher Association for each school for li- 
brary service., In 1946 an elementary di- 
rector was appointed jointly by the Lincoln 
Library and the Springfield Board of Educa- 
tion. Doubtless, the previous service served 
as a favorable demonstration. Alton, too, 
has been working on a library program for 
approximately four years. Central libraries 
have been organized in their three junior 
high schools, and growing book collections 
are found in all grades. In the summer of 
1946 in conjunction with the University of 
Illinois, an eight-weeks’ library workshop 
was held, which was attended by twenty- 
eight teachers. 

To omit the rural schools would leave 
the picture incomplete. Here great varia- 
tion exists—both in individual schools and 
in the counties. Approximately 57% of the 
counties have some form of circulating li- 
brary service for their rural schools. In 
the majority of cases, there is a collection 
in the county superintendent’s office or else- 
where, from which teachers may borrow 
books for informational and _ recreational 
purposes. Very often county superinten- 
dents supplement their own collections with 
a long-period loan of 500 or 1000 books 
from the Illinois State Library. A few 
counties have some form of mobile service 
to rural schools. 


Twenty-four counties of the State are 
directly served by the Illinois State Library 
through its library demonstration program. 
Some of them are served through deposits 
of books and other materials; others are on 
the bookmobile routes. A trained librarian 
on each of the six bookmobiles of the State 
aids rural teachers in guiding the children’s 
reading, and in introducing other tools of 
learning such as pictures, View-Master reels, 
and recordings. Hundreds of rural children 
get their first introduction to a library 
through the bookmobile, and they eagerly 
await its return. From time to time the 
bookmobile librarians supply the rural 
teachers with lists of books, sources for 
teaching materials of various kinds, and 
holiday materials. They also provide an- 
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swers to reference questions. In short, they 
try to provide any service that a school or 
public library might give. 

In counties where there is no cooperative 
form of library service, the responsibility 
rests upon the individual schools. Hundreds 
of rural principals and teachers borrow ma- 
terials for their schools from nearby public 
libraries or from the Illinois State Library. 
Sometimes the school pays the neighboring 
library a small fee for a borrower’s card; 
sometimes the city library gives free service 
to its county. 

The attitude of the county superinten- 
dents and rural supervisors toward a library 
program is very important. Some of them 
are asking their teachers to build the teach- 
ing around wide use of materials instead of 
a single textbook. Recent school legislation 
also is having its effect. Since the organi- 
zation of larger districts, many consolidated 
elementary schools are asking the Illinois 
State Library to help them in organizing 
their libraries. 

Standards for elementary-school libraries 
have been set up by the Office of Public 
Instruction in A Handbook for City Ele- 
mentary Schools® and in A Handbook for 
Rural Schools®’. The former includes stand- 
ards for the library collection, annual ap- 
propriation, housing, organization and classi- 
fication, book selection, and the training of 
librarians. The Handbook for Rural Schools 
contains the minimum requirements for li- 
brary facilities in rural elementary schools. 
Both handbooks contain valuable sugges- 
tions and should be studied by all who are 
concerned with elementary-school libraries 
in Illinois. It will be well, too, to be on the 
alert for new standards, which will undoubt- 
edly come as the result of the school re- 
organization program. 

For the past five years, school-library 
conferences have been held throughout IIli- 
nois. The first two groups were concerned 
only with high-school problems, but gradu- 
ally the elementary-school library problems 
are gaining recognition. In 1946, for the 
first time, there was one conference devoted 
For schools with 


* August, 1945, pp. 22-26. 


three or more teachers. 
© August, 1945, pp. 16-18. 
room schools. 


For one- and two- 
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entirely to the elementary-school library. 
This year, a one-day elementary-school li- 
brary conference will be held in Chicago. 
Springfield had a half-day session for the 
elementary field, and other conferences are 
having divided sessions for a part of the 
day. Gradually more administrators are 
coming to the school-library meetings. 

In Illinois, as in other states, cooperation 
on the part of all teacher-training and libra- 
rian-training institutions is needed. Not 
only is there need for courses designed for 
school librarians, both elementary and high 
school, but there is also great need for 
courses to help prospective superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in recognizing the 
importance of the library to the school. 

Ground is slowly being gained in the 
training of librarians and teacher-librarians. 
Both the University of Illinois Library 
School and the University of Chicago Li- 
brary School are giving attention to the 
school library field. The University of IIli- 
nois, the University of Chicago, and the IIli- 
nois State Normal University are giving 
emphasis to the field of the teacher-libra- 
rian. Attention to this phase of librarian- 
ship is very essential if Illinois wants better 
libraries in its schools, especially its elemen- 
tary schools and its smaller high schools. 
Recruitment for elementary-school librarians 
is next in order. 


Certainly the elementary-school library 
has not come into its own, but neither is it 
static. The signs seem to indicate that: 


1. Elementary-school libraries are increas- 
ing in number. 
a. Classroom libraries predominate at 
present in the State at large. 
b. Central libraries seem to be increas- 
ing. 


2. More interest is being manifested in 
the training of elementary-school li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians. 


a. Training of teacher-librarians is pro- 
gressing rapidly in the Chicago 
school system. 

b. The training of elementary teacher- 


librarians is slowly gaining ground 
throughout the State. 
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c. Administrators are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the need for 
teacher-librarians. 


3. Library service to rural schools is in- 
creasing. 
en & & Ss 


The Illinois school librarians are proud 
that one of their number, Frances Henne 
of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with Ruth Ersted, State 
School Library Supervisor of Minnesota, 
has been’chosen to edit a new school library 
department in the Library Journal. 
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What Are Your Ideas on School Library 
Reports? 

School librarians, do you keep statistics? 
If so, about what? Who sees the figures 
you keep? Let’s have some letters on the 
subject of school library reports—tell us 
how you make use of them and if they 
accomplish what they should. Send your 
opinions to Miriam Herron, Shelbyville 
Community High School, Shelbyville, Illi- 
nois. Perhaps Mrs. Dahl’s report of her 
library at Crystal Lake in the January 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES will create some 
discussion. 


NEW TRENDS IN LIBRARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


For a number of years, library schools 
have been criticized for their narrow and 
out-moded programs of study. Education 
for librarianship, it was said, did not con- 
form to the standard academic or profes- 
sional patterns® of other fields. The fact 
that many schools did not grant a Master’s 
degree at all or required six years to com- 
plete it discouraged young people from en- 
tering the profession. The University of 
Michigan was the pioneer school in grant- 
ing a Master’s degree in library science for 
one year of graduate study provided cer- 
tain courses had been taken in the under- 
graduate years. 

Another criticism of library schools was 
that students could not prepare for spe- 
cialized library work because the program 
in library science took all the available 
time during the fifth year of study. Also 
it was felt by many critics of library édu- 
cation that all library positions did not 
require a college degree plus a year or more 
of library science, and for such positions 
even an undergraduate minor in library 
work would suffice. 

The A. L. A. Bulletin, November, 1947, 
described the new experimental program at 
the University of Denver started in 1947- 
48, which takes care of the needs of those 
who are preparing to be general library as- 
sistants by giving them the rudiments of 
library procedures plus a major in a special 
subject field. In addition, these under- 
graduate courses prepare for admission to 
the graduate program of the school. In 


this fifth year, the student takes, in addi- 
tion to his library courses, fifteen quarter 
hours of graduate work in some field in 
which he wishes to specialize. In this way 
the student gains further subject knowledge 
and at the same time obtains a Master’s 
degree in one year beyond the regular four 
year course as in most academic fields. It 
has been possible in Denver for some time 
to make another combination—the student 
with an A.B. degree and a major in library 
science may take three advanced courses in 
library science as a minor toward the 
Master’s degree in a subject field. The 
summer session courses in library science 
may be used as preliminary to admission 
to the graduate program for persons who 
have fulfilled the Bachelor’s degree require- 
ment but lack library training. 

The new trend, which may or may not 
be for the better, is continued in the an- 
nouncements of program changes being 
made in the 1948-49 school year by several 
other library schools. Emory University, 
Division of Librarianship, offers for the 
first time a fifth year on the college level 
leading to the following degrees: Master 
of Arts, Master of Librarianship, and 
Master of Science (in chemistry). 

For entrance, a fifteen-quarter hour pro- 
gram of preliminary library science courses 
(or its equivalent) is required. For an 
M.A. degree, there is a residence require- 
ment of three quarters and a thesis; for an 
M.L. degree, the residence requirement is 
four quarters and there is no thesis; and 
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for an M.S. degree, the residence require- 
ment is four quarters with a thesis. On all 
the programs, the student will take grad- 
uate courses in subject fields in line with 
his specialization. 


At the University of Illinois, for the first 
time, entrance to library school may be 
made as early as the junior year of college. 
Undergraduate students may follow a broad 
course leading to the B.S. in L.S. degree at 
the end of the senior year. This degree is 
not regarded as terminal but represents 
basic preparation for advanced work in the 
fifth year. With the addition of advanced 
non-library studies, a student may earn an 
M.S. in L.S. degree in a fifth year of pro- 
fessional study. Those who hold Bachelor’s 
degrees but have had no work in library 
science normally may complete the pre- 
graduate core subjects in a regular summer 
session. At Illinois also, experienced libra- 
rians of “marked professional capacity and 
promise” may work for the Doctor of 
Library Science degree which normally will 
require two years beyond the new Master’s 
degree. So we see that preparation is 
being made for all levels of professional 
librarianship. 


The increasing number of library work- 
shops and in-service training programs in 
the library news of late shows that the 
library profession is attempting to change 
its educational methods with the changing 
times. An interesting article on the newer 
approaches to librarianship will be found 
in “Some Objectives in Library Educa- 
tion,” by members of the Curriculum Re- 
vision Committee of the Association of 
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American Library Schools printed in the 
Library Journal, February 15, 1947. 
* 


tf * * a 

The University of Illinois, on May 15, 
held a conference on training for school 
librarianship, attended by representatives 
of the various library schools of the State, 
the State teacher-training schools, the 
supervisory and accrediting agencies, the 
Illinois State Library and the schools of 
the State. 

At this meeting the programs of the 
various library schools, particularly the new 
curriculum of the University of Illinois 
Library School, and the expanding teacher- 
librarian programs of teacher-training in- 
stitutions were explained, after which the 
school library situation in Illinois was out- 
lined. In this State, as in others, the con- 
tinual shortage of trained school library 
personnel has retarded the development of 
school libraries; during the war years there 
was retrogression to a critical degree. 

Following the preliminary reports the 
meeting was opened to the group for con- 
sideration of the new curricula to the vari- 
ous phases of school librarianship—recruit- 
ment, effect on standards, and the status of 
school librarians. Future plans and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the 
teacher-librarian program were very briefly 
discussed. 

As the test of the new library training 
programs is still in the offing, no conclu- 
sions could be reached. However, an 
evaluative process such as that of the con- 
ference could hardly fail to be productive 
in results, both to the training institutions 
and to individual schools. 


Ideas from Indiana 


By GENEVIEVE B. Harpy* 


(With the author’s permission, we are 
reprinting part of two articles which first ap- 
peared in the Indiana News Noser, organ of 
the Indiana School Librarians Association.) 


As part of the curriculum revision going 
on under the guidance of the American 


* Librarian Central Junior-Senior High School, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Council on Education, Central High School, 
South Bend, has used the second semester 
of sophomore English for experimental pur- 
poses. The outline for the semester’s work 
was developed by Miss Agnes Frick, Head 
of the English Department of Central High 
School, South Bend, at a summer workshop 
at the University of Chicago, and has been 
expanded and revised, as situations required, 
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with the help of two other members of the 
English faculty and the librarian. 

The general purpose of English IV is to 
provide an interesting and helpful course in 
human relations, the theme being, “Grow- 
ing Up In A Complex Society”. As a guide 
in the selection for materials, five content 
ideas have been chosen: 1. Understanding 
of differences in people socially, politically, 
economically, religiously, racially, and geo- 
graphically; 2. Understanding of specific 
problems in growing up physically, ment- 
ally and emotionally; 3. Developing whole- 
some attitudes toward individuals in eco- 
nomic, religious, political, racial, and geo- 
graphic strata different from and similar 
to the pupil’s; 4. Acquiring skills in speech, 
as to content, form, delivery, discussion, 
and evaluation; and 5. Acquiring skills in 
knowledge and appreciation of various liter- 
ary forms, as Short Stories, Novels, and 
Dramas. Through extensive reading, stu- 
dents are made aware that their problems 
are not peculiar to themselves but are com- 
mon to all young people. Through varied 
speech activities, they learn to become 
more articulate about their problems, by 
many open discussions of similar situations 
found in their reading. 


Three units comprise the course: Novels, 
Short Stories, and Speech. Each student 
in addition to his class work, reads six 
novels, chosen from a wide reading list, and 
thirty short stories. The plan for “checking” 
by the teacher on this outside reading has 
been so modified that the disfavor in which 
“book reports” have been held has been 
entirely obliterated. (For each book read, 
students write brief reading notes covering 
author, title, and theme of book, what prob- 
lem is involved and its solution, and to 
whom the book should be recommended.) 
Participants vie with each other in trying 
to extend their reading background in order 
to be ready to make new contributions to 
the discussions. Near the end of the term, 
recordings are made of such group discus- 
sions. Every member of the class wants to 
be in on this activity! 


Three novels are read and studied in the 
unit on novels: The Yearling by Marjorie 
Rawlings, The Human Comedy by William 
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Saroyan, and The Tale of Two Cities by 
Charles Dickens. All have excellent ex- 
amples of problems in human relations, and 
serve as guides to young people in solving 
their own problems. 

Introduction to the study of Short Stories 
is done by the teachers reading aloud a few 
examples which depict situations arising 
from family relations, prejudices, boy-girl 
problems, etcetera. Then, as discussion gets 
underway, further reading is done by the 
students. Here again, rivalry is keen on 
the part of students to find and evaluate 
short stories dealing with human problems. 

Another activity has been doubly success- 
ful. Pupils are building a “short story 
file” by bringing examples found in maga- 
zines at home, classifying them as to the 
type of problem dealt with, and their liter- 
ary value. Librarians may view such a 
project with apprehension. So far, Central’s 
library has not been the victim of any 


“mutilation, probably because no pressure is 


placed upon students to contribute to the 
file. Students are stimulated to be on the 
alert for suitable contributions to the file, 
and every member of the class benefits 
from this cooperative project. 


The Librarian’s part in furthering this 
experiment has been a most enjoyable one. 
What greater pleasure is there for a libra- 
rian than in having several groups of young 
people “eat” her commodity, and hurry back 
for more, or in leading new patrons who 
have for the first time found what fun 
reading can be? 


Every available reading list and book 
selection aid has been consulted in the 
search for titles to be added to the reading 
list on human relations. Miss Margaret 
Heaton, Consultant on the Staff of the 
American Council on Education, has been 
a frequent visitor, and from her rich back- 
ground much inspiration and help have been 
drawn. When READING LADDERS FOR 
HUMAN RELATIONS was published, it 
was immediately recognized as a gold mine 
of helpfulness, and received our nomination 
for the “Book of the Year” for librarians. 
Since it is for librarians, rather than stu- 
dents, a list of books without annotation or 
other identifying device is posted in the li- 
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brary for the use of students in English IV. 
It has been found that more general read- 
ing is done when the books are not “typed” 
as to the situation they cover, than when 
annotations are provided. 

One of the most desirable features of this 
outline is its flexibility. No two sections 
of classes have the same reactions or back- 
grounds; so there can be almost endless 
types of discussions. When even three dif- 
ferent teachers are carrying on this course, 
there is no problem of distribution of ma- 
terials. The library supplies the class room 
with collections of short story anthologies; 
however, sufficient copies of the novels 
studied are owned by the English Depart- 
ment and can be rotated among the various 
sections. 


* * * *& * 


Another incentive to more reading has 
been found by giving library patrons a 
chance to express themselves freely about 
books they have read, “Back-Talk’”’, a recep- 
tacle for such students reactions, is a loose- 
leaf note-book, attractively decorated by 
one of the art classes, in which are entered 
frank, uncoached remarks of students re- 
garding books they have read. Any student 
who has a desire to do so may make a 
contribution by asking the librarian for one 
of the mimeographed forms. Space is in- 
dicated for the title and author, the main 
idea of the book, why the reader liked or 
did not like the book, what he would tell 
his friends about it, and how he would rate 
it: Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor. The libra- 
rian types the student comments on vari- 
colored pages to be added to the note-book. 
Library patrons enjoy reading what their 
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friends think of certain books and several 
“indifferent” readers have been spurred to 
do some worth while reading on the strength 
of recommendations they find in “Back- 
Talk”. 

During recent years when pocketbooks 
have had more curves than they did during 
the early 30’s, it has become increasingly 
difficult to get library books back on time. 
The penalty, a fine, was no incentive to 
promptness. We sought a more constructive 
method of teaching our patrons considera- 
tion for the rights and privileges of other 
students than by charging a fine large 
enough to be effective. A weekly Library 
Honor Roll was chosen. Each home room 
having completed all its library business by 
Friday dismissal (all due books returned 
and fines paid) is announced in the Monday 
Bulletin as on the Library Honor Roll, is 
permitted to display the Honor Roll Poster 
(mimeographed) for the week, and a star 
is placed on a large Honor Roll in the li- 
brary on a line with the room number. 
Nearly every home room has a few mem- 
bers who take pride in seeing that their 
room has a good record, and who exert 
some influence on the stragglers who might 
spoil their reputation. The Librarian is 
frequently asked for suggestions as to how 
an unsuccessful group may improve. At the 
end of each semester, a gold star is added 
for the rooms having been on the Honor 
Roll 10 out of 15 weeks. The plan has cut 
the number of over-due notices to about 
half the number each week, and has en- 
couraged prompt payment of minor fines. 
The time saved for the librarian is used to 
better advantage in providing more worth- 
while service to patrons. 


Senior Biographies 


By BEULAH P. BisHopP* 


Rusnvitte High School library has, on a 
readily accessible shelf, a collection of card- 
board-bound volumes which provides some 
of our most valued reference material and 
which are, we feel, unique. These books 


* Librarian, Rushville High School, Rushville, 


Indiana. 


are commonly referred to as “Senior Biog- 
raphies” which is, I realize, somewhat am- 
biguous; but, to explain the ambiguity, these 
biographies were written by—and not about 
—seniors. They help the librarians meet 
the problem of finding those elusive biog- 
raphies of very recent or littleknown au- 
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thors. The story of the evolution of these 
biographies contains many interesting de- 
tails, and the compiling and preparing of 
these volumes is one of the major projects 
of the senior English classes every year. 


Back in 1932 when biographical data of 
a current nature was even harder to find 
than it is now, Florence Madden, at that 
time librarian and also instructor in English, 
asked her classes in senior English to col- 
lect newspaper clippings, magazine sketches, 
pictures—any thing, in fact, that pertained 
in any way to authors and literary figures. 
These were assembled in a scrapbook which 
was placed in the library to be used by 
the entire student body when needed. Out 
of this small beginning grew the present 
annual project of the senior English class. 


Miss Madden, though no longer librarian, 
shows her continued interest in collecting 
biographical data for the library by assign- 
ing to her senior class in English each year 
a project as follows: Each student must 
discover some author whose biography can- 
not be found in any of the library’s facili- 
ties, and by various means uncover the life 
history of that individual, compile it in his 
best literary style, type it on provided paper 
according to set specifications, and present 
it on an appointed day, complete with 
signature and bibliography of source ma- 
terial. 


The means by which this data is accumu- 
lated is perhaps the most interesting of all. 
Many of the students write to the pub- 
lishers of “their” author’s books and ask 
for information about authors. Sometimes 
they receive it; sometimes they don’t. If 
not, they must try again in another direc- 
tion. The next step, usually, is to write 
to the author directly, having obtained the 
address from the publisher. Some of the 
answers received thus are enough to restore 
one’s faith in the charm and consideration 
Others of course are 
not so obliging. One of the most interest- 
ing of these replies occurred in 1940 when 
one of our senior girls wrote to Maude 
Smith Delavan, the author of “The Rumel- 


of the human race. 
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hearts of Rampler Avenue,” asking for her 
life story. The reply came back in detail 
and with such charm that the whole class 
was fascinated by it. It seems that one of 
Mrs. Delavan’s hobbies was the collecting 
of autographs, and she asked that in return 
for sending her life story, she might have 
the signature of each member of the class 
that was engaged 
project. 


in such an interesting 
Needless to say, the autographs, 
no doubt with a few extra flourishes, were 
sent back pronto. 

“Book-of-the-Month Club News”, pub- 
lishers’ advertisements, book jackets, Liter- 
ary Guild announcements, the “New York 
Herald Tribune” and “New York Times” 
book review sections, 
newspaper 


magazine clippings, 
items, together with other 
sources, provide additional data for these 
biographies. 

When the pages are finished, a committee 
arranges them alphabetically and writes a 
table of contents which also serves as an 
index; Miss Madden writes a foreword; and 
the whole united effort is sent to a local 
printing office to be bound. When the 
bound copy is presented to the library, the 
names of the authors in the new volume are 
added to the cumulative index, and the 
material is ready to serve the biography- 
seeking students. And serve it does! The 
library is grateful to the compilers and the 
sponsor of such valuable material. 


As an aid both to the library and to the 
members of the class, as I work with the 
students through the year, I keep in mind 
the names of authors whose biographies I 
have been unable to find and suggest these 
to the seniors who come inquiring in the 
spring for “an author to write about”. Thus 
we both profit, for next year I have on my 
shelves the biography I need and the stu- 
dent gets his credit in English 8. 


Thus what started out to be a mere 
scrapbook has become an organized bound 
volume, properly indexed and usable, and 
for the sake of the library and its patrons, 
I hope no senior English class dares to 
break the tradition of “Senior Biographies”. 
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BOOKS AND AIDS FOR SCHOOLS 
A SELECTED LIST 


No. 5, 1948 


PRIMARY 
Avery, Kay 
Wee willow whistle; illus. by Winifred Bromhall. Knopf, 1947. $1.50. 
What a happy day for Ellen when Grandfather made a willow whistle 
for her. (Kdg.-3). Second graders can read. 
Bannon, Laura 
Watchdog; story and pictures by Laura Bannon. The Junior literary guild 
and Whitman, 1948. 
“A story about a celebration, a boy and a little sister, a big bird and a 
dog.” 
Bechdolt, Jack 
Fairy kittens; illus. by Decie Merwin; Oxford univ. press, 1947. $1.50. 
An imaginative book about the pussywillows that Ginny found in the 
park. (Kdg.-3). 
Bertail, Inez, ed. 
Complete nursery song book; illus. by Walt Kelly. Lothrop, 1947. $3. 
(Boards). 
Over 170 songs, including many well known ones. (1-3) but useful in 
higher grades. (Rural). 


Excellent Mexican pictures, many in color. 


Black, Irma Simonton 
Toby, a curious cat. Pictures by Zhenza Gay. Holiday house, 1948. $1.50. 
A cat story for the youngest. Third graders can read. Large type. (3-4). 
Caudill, Rebecca 
Happy little family; pictures by Decie Merwin. Winston, 1947. $2. 
Bonnie, just four, and her family have wonderful times. Good for read- 
ing aloud. Third graders can read. (Rural). 
Clemens, Margaret 
My prayer book. Rand, 1947. 60c (Boards). 
Short prayers, lovely illustrations. Poor binding but good buy for the 
price. (2-5). 
Davis, Lavinia (Riker) 
Roger and the fox; pictures by Hildegard Woodward. Doubleday and Junior 
literary guild, 1947. $2. 
Roger’s determination to see a fox ends in success. Good pictures. 
Geisel, Theodor Seuss 
McElligot’s pool by Dr. Seuss (pseud.) Random, 1947. $2.50. 
More fish in McElligot’s pool than were ever seen before. In rhyme. 
One of the most beautiful picture books of the year. (Kdg-2). 
Graham, Al 
Timothy Turtle; pictured by Tony Palazzo. Welch, 1947. $2. 
Written in catchy rhyme, Timothy Turtle’s strife for fame, is a sure-to- 
please reading-aloud book. (Rural). 
Hawkins, Quail 
Mark, Mark, shut the door. Holiday, 1947. $1.50. 
Mark was very capable but he couldn’t remember to shut doors. Third 
graders can read. (1-3). 
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Hogan, Inez 
About Peter Platypus; written and illus. by Inez Hogan. Dutton, 1948. $1. 
(Boards) 
About the Australian duckbill. (Kdg.-2). 
Ipcar, Dahlov 
Animal hide and seek. W. R. Scott, 1947. $1.50. 
Protective coloration explained to primary children. Big type; colored 
illustrations. (1-3) (Rural). 


MacGregor, Ellen 
Tommy and the telephone. Whitman, 1947. $1.25. 
Picture story about how Tommy’s wish for a telephone call came true. 
(1-3). 
Mason, Miriam E. 
A lion for Patsy. McKay, 1947. $1.50. 
The apartment house did not permit pet lions, so Patsy found a furry 
something at her aunt’s, which became her lion until it turned into a moth. 


(1-3). 


Quigg, Jane 
Jenny Jones and Skid. Oxford, 1947. $2. 
Jenny and her dog Skid spend a summer in Vermont. (3-4). 


Scott, Sally 
Mr. Doodle. Harcourt, 1947. $1.75. 
Mr. Doodle, a cocker, becomes Peter’s pet and the smartest dog in 
town. (1-3). 


Wiese, Kurt 
Fish in the air. Viking and Junior literary guild. $2. (Boards). 
Picture book about a Chinese boy named Fish and his large fish shaped 
kite. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Balinska, Irena 
Secret camp; illus. by Martha Rajchman. Morrow, 1947. $2.50. 
Considerable information as well as a bit of mystery for Boy Scout 
readers. Good drawings and maps. (4-7). 


Beeler, Nelson F. 
Experiments in science, by Nelson F. Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley. 
Crowell, 1947. $2.50. 
“How” and “why”. Index. (4-8). 


Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt 
Pinto’s journey. Messner and Junior literary guild, 1948. $2.50. 
Pueblo Indian boy of New Mexico and his donkey, Ambrosio bring the 
turquoises from the mine to the old grandfather, for use in making jewelry. 
Many lovely illustrations, some full-page in color. (4-6). 


Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt 
Starlings; illus. by the author. Harcourt, 1948. $1.75. 
Simple text with easy-to-understand drawings. Similar to Turtles and 
Coyotes. 
Childhood of famous Americans series. Bobbs, $1.75. (4-5). (Retarded 
readers). 
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Guthridge, Sue 

Tom Edison, boy inventor. 1947. 
Mason, Miriam E. 

Mark Twain, boy of old Missouri. 1947. 
Stevenson, Augusta 

Buffalo Bill. 1947. 
Wagner, Jean Brown 

Martha Washington, girl of old Virginia. 1947. 
Widdemer, Mabel Cleland 

Alec Bell, ingenious boy. 1947. 

Clymer, Eleanor Lowenton 
Country kittens. McBride, 1947. $2. 
The clever pictures fit into the spirit of the story. (4-5). 
Clymer, Eleanor Lowenton 
The trolley car family; illus. by Ursula Koering. McKay and Junior liter- 
ary guild, 1947. $2. 

A humorous story of the Parker family which sets up housekeeping in 

a trolley car when “Pa” loses his job. (4-6). 
De Angeli, Marguerite 
jJared’s island. Junior literary guild and Doubleday, 1947. 

Shipwrecked on his way to America, Jared went to live with a young 
Quaker couple. Finding household tasks irksome, Jared went away to 
search for buried treasure and to look for his brother Colin. 

Lovely illustrations in black and white. (5-6). 

Douglas, Emily (Taft) 
Appleseed farm; illus. by Anne Vaughan. Abingdon, 1948. $1.50. 
A pioneer story with Johnny Appleseed as one of the important characters. 
Evatt, Harriet 
The mystery of the old merchant’s house. Bobbs, 1947. $2. 

The mystery concerns a beautiful little box which Grandmother gave 

to Bluet. (4-6). 
Evernden, Margery 

The secret of the porcelain fish; illus. by Thomas Handforth. Random house, 
1947. $2.25. 

Excellent format. Good information on pottery making. The wisdom 
and honesty of Shen Ki, the potter is one of the fine points of the story. 
(5-7). 

Hader, Berta (Hoerner) 
Big city, by Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan, 1947. $2.50. 

A picture-tour of a city with the Day family. Shows the beginning of 
the city and its growth to a metropolis. (3-5). (Rural). 

Hinkle, Thomas Clark 
Blaze Face. Morrow, 1947. $2. 
The devotion of a horse to his master. (5-7). 
Jones, Mary Alice 
Jesus and his friends. Rand, 1947. $1.25. 
New Testament Bible stories. May be read to younger groups. (5-6). 
Justus, May 
Susie. Whitman, 1947. $1.50. 

Similar in format to Lizzie, and the Step-along stories. Mountain music 

included. (3-5). 
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Kelsey, Alice Geer 
Racing the red sail. Longmans, 1947. $2. 
Stories about the children of Greece and Crete since the war, based on 
life as seen by the author. The chapter on Easter is especially good. 


Lanks, Herbert 
Adventure in Central America. McKay, 1947. $2.50. 
Good information, plus a little mystery. 


Lawson, Robert 
Mr. Twigg’s mistake. Little, 1947. $2.50. 
Bita Vita changed the life of General DeGaule, the mole. Nonsensical, 
funny. (5-up). 
Lindman, Maj Jan 
Fire eye. Whitman, 1947. $1.50. 
A boy’s devotion to his horse. Picture book format. (3-5). 


McFarlane, John W. 
It’s easy to fix your bike. Wilcox, 1947. $1. pa. 
Can be used by older children, but pictures on the cover are of younger 
ones. 326 illustrations in sequence. 


Meyer, Jerome Sydney 
Picture book of molecules and atoms; illus. by Richard Floethi. Lothrop, 
1947. $2. 
Questions about atoms and molecules answered by reference to objects 
familiar to children. Emphasis on peacetime use of atomic energy. (5-8). 


O’Neill, Hester 
Picture story of the Philippines. Junior literary guild and McKay, 1948. 
$2.50. 
Picture book format with many marginal illustrations in bright colors. 
Pronouncing index. (5-up). 


Treffinger, Carolyn 
Li Lun, lad of courage; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Abingdon, 1947. $2.50. 
How Li Lun conquered his fear. (4-7). 
Van Stockum, Hilda 
Canadian summer. Viking, 1948. $2.50. 
Never a dull moment for the Mitchell family during their summer in 
the Canadian wilds. No dullness for the reader, either. 
Zim, Herbert Spencer 
Rabbits; illus. by Joe Buba. Morrow, 1948. $2. 
All about rabbits, wild and tame. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Bechdolt, Jack 
Trusty; the story of a police horse. Dutton, 1947. $2.50. 
Training of men and horses of the New York mounted police. (Jr.- 
Sr. H. S.) 
Benedict, Ruth 
In Henry’s backyard; the races of mankind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish. Henry Schuman, 1948. $2. 
Based on the pamphlet “Races of Mankind”; pictures from the film 
“Brotherhood of Man.” (Jr. H. S.) 
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Berger, Josef 
Operation underground. Little, 1947. $2.50. 
Adventure in post-war Germany. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Bishop, Claire (Huchet) 
Blue Spring farm. Viking, 1948. $2. 
Very unusual story about a summer camp for children and grownups 
who want to study piano. (Jr. H. S.) 
Cavanna, Betty 
A girl can dream. Westminster, 1948. $2.50. 
A girl, badlly adjusted socially, receives flying lessons as an essay award. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Colt, Martin 
The riddle of the hidden pesos; illus. by John C. Wonsetter. Messner and 
Junior literary guild, 1948. $2.50. 
A Roger Baxter mystery. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Crofts, Freeman Wills 
Young Robin Brand, detective. Dodd, 1948. $2.50. 
Young Robin, whose hobby is detecting, and his friend, Jack Carr, 
whose interest is railroading, have an opportunity to use their skills in help- 
ing to solve a real case. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Cruzan, Rose Marie 
Practical parliamentary procedure. McKnight, 1946. $2.50. 
An easy-to-use handbook. Index. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Davis Robert 
France; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. Holiday, 1947. 25p. $1.25. 
Brief information on history and geography of France. (Jr. H. S.) 
Dean, Graham M. 
Dusty of the Double Seven. Viking, 1948. $2. 
Life on a Nevada ranch. “Western.” (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Epstein, Beryl (Williams) 
People are our business. Lippincott, 1947. $2.50. 
The lives of ten successful people are used to describe ten careers. (Jr.- 
Sr. H. S.) 
Ford, Edward 
Jeff Roberts, railroader. Junior literary guild and Macrae, 1948. $2.50. 
Jeff’s ambition was to have a career as a railroad engineer. Good in- 
formation. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) . 
Harpster, Hilda T. 
Insect world; drawings by Zhenya Gay. Viking, 1947. $3. 
Good illustrations and charts; interesting style. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Hecht, Selig 
Explaining the atom. Viking, 1947. $2.75. 
Simple, but thorough. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Hungerford, Edward Buell 
Fighting frigate. Wilcox, 1947. $2.50. 
The fighting frigate was the Constitution; enemy ship—the English 
Guemriere; time—War of 1812. (Jr. H. S.) 
Knapp, Sally Elizabeth 
Women doctors today; illus. by Robert Hallock. Crowell, 1947. $2.50. 
A Chinese, a Jew, a Negro, and a Russian doctor are included in the 
group. (Sr. H. S.) 
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Miller, Jean (Dupont) 
A wish for tomorrow. Dodd, 1948. $2.50. 
Based on the theme that friendship builds a better world, the story 
centers around an International Camp for Senior Scouts and Guides. A 
vital book for these times. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Malkus, Alida Sims 
Constancia Lona. Doubleday, 1947. $2.50. 
A teen-age girl in modern Ecuador struggles to win an exchange scholar- 
ship to the United States. (Sr. H. S.) 


Meader, Stephen Warren 
Behind the ranges. Harcourt, 1947. $2.50. 
Adventures of Dick Randolph who accompanied his father on a scientific 
trip for the Smithsonian institution. (Jr. H. S.) 


Newell, Hope 
The story of Christina. Harper, 1947. $2.50. 
Story of an unhappy orphan who joins a circus as the fat lady. Good 
circus details. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Ross, Frances Aileen 
The land and people of Canada. Lippincott, 1947. (Portrait of the nations 
series.) $2.50. 
Data on the history, government, people, and industries. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Stevens, Alden G. 
Mark of the leopard, by Alden G. Stevens, and Patricia Kendall. Lippin- 
cott, 1947. $2.50. 
African adventure story—about Simba who carries out a dangerous mis- 
sion. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Thorne-Thomsen, Gudrun 
In Norway; illus. by Eyvind Earle. Viking, 1947. $3. 
Life in Norway. One chapter on the German occupation. Striking 
illustrations. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Tunis, John Roberts 
Highpockets. Morrow, 1948. $2.50. 
Baseball plus. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Ullman, Frances 
Girl alive! Illus. by Kathleen Morrissey. World, 1947. $2. 
About friends, dates, manners and good grooming. Two useful chapters 
are “Your Changing Body” and “Handling Your Handicaps.” (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Vance, Marguerite 
Martha, daughter of Virginia. Dutton, 1947. $2.50. 
From eleven years until she is the First Lady. (Jr. H. S.) 


Wire, Harold Channing 
High country. Westminster, 1947. $2. 
Abboy’s summer with the forest rangers. (Jr.-Sr. H. S) 


Zim, Herbert Spencer 
Plants, a guide to hobbies; illus. by John W. Brainerd. Harcourt, 1947. $3. 
For science classes and plant hobbyists. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
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NEW EDITIONS 
*RAINBOW CLASSICS. World publishing company. $1t 


(Announced for May and June) 


Fic Alcott, Louisa May 
An old fashioned girl; illus. by Nettie Weber. 
Fic Bronte, Emily 
Wuthering heights; illus. by Nell Booker. 
Fic Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn; illus. by Baldwin Hawes. 
E Rainbow Mother Goose; illus. by Lili Cassel. 
Fic Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Kidnapped; illus. by C. B. Falls. 


Fic Wyss, Johann Rudolf 
The Swiss family Robinson; illus. by Jeanne Edwards. 


(Announced for August) 


Fic Alcott, Louisa May 
Eight cousins. 
Fic Alcott, Louisa May 
Jack and Jill. 
Fic Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 


The prince and the pauper. 
Fic Mulock, Dinah Maria 
The little lame prince. 


Fic Swift, Jonathan 
Gulliver’s travels. 


*ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR LIBRARY. Published by Grosset. Popular, $1.25; Special, 
$2; Deluxe, $3. 
Fic Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
The adventures of Huckleberry Finn; illus. by Donald McKay. 
Fic Dickens, Charles 
A tale of two cities; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. 


* See ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, June, 1946, December, 1946, June, 1947, and December, 1947, 
for previous lists. 
+ Publishers Weekly, April 24, 1948 lists at $1.25 each. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








This Job Stimulates and SatisfiesT 


By BERTHA K. WILSON* 


My work as Librarian in a veterans Ad- 
ministration Neuropsychiatric hospital is 
challenging, absorbing and rich in the satis- 
factions which help to make life worth while. 
But I may be somewhat prejudiced in this, 
for it has been my work and chief interest 
in life for the past 17 years, and certainly 
I would not have stayed at this job if I 
had not liked it. It has been interesting 
to me to have a small part in setting the 
standards, and demonstrating the possibili- 
ties and aiding in building up the work of 
hospital libraries. It has been doubly in- 
teresting to have that experience in neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals. Hospital libraries are 
comparatively new in the field of library 
service. It has been a challenging and ex- 
citing experience to help explore the ways 
in which first-rate library service can be 
given to those who are physically or ment- 
ally ill. Initiative and imagination, tact and 
patience, understanding and sympathy, per- 
severance and physical stamina are traits 
which the alert librarian must develop. 

My responsibility is the organization and 
maintenance according to approved profes- 
sional standards of the medical, nursing and 
technical libraries for the staff, and the hos- 
pital libraries for use of both patients and 
personnel. This includes not only the usual 
library functions requiring professional train- 
ing, but also promotional and public rela- 
tions work with other departments, and the 


* Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration, 


Downey, Illinois. 

+ Published with permission of the Branch 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine & Sur- 
gery, Veterans Administration, Branch Area No. 
7, who assumes no responsibility for the opinions 
expressed or conclusions drawn by the author. 


planning and carrying out of biblio-therapy 
and group-therapy programs requiring 
special training and/or experience. Not all 
librarians have the desirable special abilities, 
or are mature enough emotionally for NP 
library work. We shall hereafter save time 
by referring to neuropsychiatric by the com- 
monly used term NP. In an NP hospital 
library many skills may be developed. The 
work is stimulating and satisfying—no two 
weeks or days are exactly the same. Each 
day brings new problems, unusual personali- 
ties, or incidents which amuse or touch 
one’s heart. Let me tell you of some of 
these things, which have a meaning peculiar 
to NP hospital library work. 

Book selection is a first love of a real 
librarian, but in a hospital library book 
selection means more than the choosing of 
books to be added to the library shelves. 
In a deeper and truer sense it refers to 
the fitting of the particular book to the 
particular needs of a particular individual 
at a particular time. In an NP hospital 
the job of Reader’s Advisor may be the 
most important single service given by the 
librarian. Her professional knowledge of 
the library tools—books, magazines, refer- 
ence materials—is very important. Equally 
important is her knowledge of the patient— 
his background, education, interests, hobbies, 
and disabilities, his diagnosis, phobias and 
kindred subjects. Along with these fields 
of knowledge is the faculty of understanding 
people, of knowing practical psychology, of 
being able to “read between the lines”, so 
to speak, when a potential reader expresses 
interest in a very hazy subject. These 
skills are not inborn; they require nurturing 
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and tender care; they come with training 
and study and experience—and even then, 
not to everyone. Specialized and under- 
standing book selection is a prime ingredi- 
ent in a good bibliotherapy. 

The librarian in an NP hospital does not 
have as much reference work in the pati- 
ents’ library as arises in some other types 
of hospitals. But many questions do come 
in from both patients and personnel. We 
are having an increasing number of tech- 
nical and administrative questions, as our 
technical collection is being built up. Of 
course one of the main services in the 
medical and nursing libraries is that of 
reference and bibliography. The hospital 
librarian must be familiar with all the re- 
sources of her own library, and she must 
also establish friendly relations with neigh- 
boring libraries in order to draw upon their 
resources when necessary. 


Circulation in an NP hospital presents 
not only those problems common to other 
hospital libraries, but also some peculiar 
to itself. It is true that many hospitalized 
readers are bed-fast, but it* is an added 
peculiarity in NP hospitals, that many am- 
bulant patients live in closed wards, and are 
permitted to leave the ward only in groups 
or individually with an attendant. More- 
over, in some wards, the patient has no 
locker or safe place in which to keep his 
books when he is not using them, and other 
patients in the same room may be destruc- 
tive or quarrelsome or noisy, making read- 
ing or other library activities difficult. 
Regular trips are made to all the wards 
with the book cart to provide as complete 
coverage with library services as is possible. 
In this type of hospital we have found that 
magazines equal or perhaps even surpass 
books in popularity. A large percent of 
our budget is spent for magazines and news- 
papers. Gift subscriptions or recent issues 
of popular magazines are welcomed. We 
also make use of three-dimensional films, 
of pictures, maps, ceiling projectors, talking 
books and similar audio-visual tools. In 
planning cart trips and other library activi- 
ties we must know the types of patients on 
each ward, where the regressed and the de- 
pressed ones are; where the more alert and 
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‘the greater number of potential readers 


are. We must often decide whether it is 
better to give a greater amount of service 
to the more demanding patients, or more 
to the withdrawn; should we concentrate on 
wards where there are many readers and 
many books can be circulated with little 
effort—or should we spend our time with 
patients each of whom presents a different 
problem to the librarian, and for whom we 
feel a definite advance has been made when 
he finally decides to read a book. Perhaps 
as much time, imagination and effort is ex- 
pended to get this one patient to read one 
book as is spent in loaning 15-20 on the 
other ward. Who can be the judge of the 
relative values of the efforts thus put forth? 


Neuropsychiatric patients are often diffi- 
cult to work with; they may be hyperactive 
or withdrawn and unresponsive; some have 
phobias and obsessions; others, ideas of 
grandeur or of persecution. Reading may 
be an important factor in taking them away 
from their shadowy world where they have 
sought forgetfulness and freedom from re- 
sponsibility. The librarian tries to bring to 
these sick and bewildered individuals the 
resources of the library in the healing 
therapy of books. We make use of all the 
knowledge and skill and resources we have 
been learning through the years. We seek 
out and bring to the patient the books we 
believe best suited to his interests and edu- 
cation. 

In addition to this individual attention 
and help, we also often work with them in 
groups. Group therapy has the advantage 
of reaching a number of people at the same 
time. It sometimes utilizes to better ad- 
vantage the skills of a personnel limited in 
number. In group therapy we read to 
them; we give talks and lead discussion; 
we try to stimulate the patient to respond 
in some constructive way—to give a talk, 
answer a question, tell a story, relate an 
experience; we conduct informal quizzes; 
we sponsor home-type movies and talks on 
various subjects by outsiders; we give brief 
book reviews; we encourage free reading 
and book selection. We may even organize 
a particular group into a library or hobby 
club—thus promoting self-expression, co- 
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operation, responsibility, and good fellow- 
ship. Bibliotherapy and group therapy of 
this kind are new fields of library service, 
ones which are worthwhile and helpful to 
the patients and stimulating and challeng- 
ing to the librarian. 

These are only a few of the many activi- 
ties and problems which make hospital li- 
brary service challenging and stimulating. 
The hospital librarian also has all phases of 
duties ordinarily found in the librarian pro- 
fession. If her hospital and library are 
large she may have professional and/or non- 
professional workers, either paid or volun- 
teer, under her immediate supervision. 


You may ask—‘“But what does this all 
add up to? What real satisfactions do you 
find in your job?” They are many. Some 
would be true of library profession in any 
NP hospital—others are, I believe, peculiar 
to the Veterans Administration 
service. 

I would cite first the satisfaction that 
comes from doing a job that needs to be 
done. This is not made work—or work 
that is unappreciated—one needs only to 
walk thru the hospital and hear the spon- 
taneous comments of the patients when li- 
brary service is mentioned to realize afresh 
that for many of them the library means 
one of the brightest things in their hospital 
life. It is a job that not everyone wishes 
or is fitted to do—this field is certainly not 
over-crowded. 


library 


Then there is the satisfaction of develop- 
ing in a new field—of trying to do a job 
so well that others will recognize the need 
and help to fill it—of helping to set stand- 
ards in your own profession—standards that 
are high enough to make one stretch and 
grow to reach—yet are possible of attain- 
ment. 

There is a satisfaction in having a job 
that uses more than one or two of your 
abilities—a job that is limited only by the 
scope of your imagination, initiative, train- 
ing, and innate resources. Many find a 
satisfaction in doing a job that touches the 
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fields of education, or of social service. 
Hospital librarianship does this. There is 
opportunity for service to the community 
and to librarianship in general. 


There is opportunity for professional 
growth. I’m glad that my job recognizes 
the need for professional growth and en- 
courages us to participate in professional 
activities, and to attend professional meet- 
ings. 

It is satisfying to me to know that the 
library program is playing a vital part in 
the resocialization program for NP patients, 
and to know that this recognition is backed 
up by an adequate budget for the purchase 
of books and other reading materials. 


There is satisfaction in having a job that 
is secure. Under Civil Service a permanent 
employee has that feeling of security. Ad- 
vancement is contingent upon efficient work 
and upon training and ability. This security 
is for more than the present. Our retire- 
ment plan makes provision for a comfor- 
table annuity upon retirement. Provision 
is also made for sick leave, and for vaca- 
tions with pay. There is a satisfaction in 
knowing that your paycheck comes regularly 
and that it is commensurate with the pro- 
fessional training and experience which is 


required. 
a ee 





The series of articles which have 
appeared in each issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES in the section “Special 
Libraries in Illinois” during the past 
year, have been possible through the 
cooperation of Martin P. McDonough, 
chairman of Committee on Public 
Relations, Illinois Chapter of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. Mr. Mc- 
Donough is librarian of the Tech- 
nical Library, War Dept., Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, located in 
Chicago. 
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ORGANIZATIONS SELECT LIBRARIES AS THE 
LOCATION FOR THEIR MEMORIALS 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
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As indicated by frequent newspaper mention, organizations are increasingly making 
the library the setting for their civic projects. 

Clippings from Illinois newspapers received at the State Library during the past few 
months have headlined the following organizations with their activities in this regard. 


American Legion 
Site and sum of money for library building.................0.eeeeee% Crystal Lake 
AL in Std oe eases dela RUE aS S NS A bReNNES Forest Park 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Memorial book shelves to honor war dead of World Wars I and II in the public 
libraries of Champaign, Collinsville, Downers Grove, Forest Park, Genoa, Gillespie, 
Hinsdale, Lena, Minonk, Oak Park, Port Byron, Savanna, Vandalia, Wauconda, 
West Chicago, Wilmette 


American Legion Auxiliary Juniors 


No hate Cir ah cabin GOR 6 eeeae Manas Cee nie Kaban a hens san enale Kewanee 
Boy Scouts 
Contribution toward memorial tree on library grounds...............+.005. Glencoe 
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Business and Professional Woman’s Club 
ee ee GUD: Ge DU IIE Ia kc ko ood wiki vies duende das SenNideasen Benton 


PE EE Sivek tac avedkeVaGkGe Phen KGW nance midu Wade hae teu aekee eG Springfield 
Catholic War Veterans, Five Holy Martyrs Post 

CROO Go Wine Boat Wiarteen webeeal MEG. 6c occ s csc cic wcciccccvvcscecewe Chicago 
Catholic Woman’s Club 

DE. apa orand ee kawe pease 6b awe RRK RR DORNER dewktea ee seas kaeawe Park Ridge 
Central Illinois Gas and Electric Co. 

$250 toward purchase of books for “Teen Age Book Room”.............-- Rockford 
Church and Sunday School group’s contributions to library fund 

Community Church, Goodfellowship Group.................-eeeeeeeeeee Richmond 

mmeneser Hictermeed Chath, Ladies’ Abd. 2... cccccccccsncccccet cennccesse Morrison 

ne so ac mie eae OH K a ae Sela AGO Cie eee Eldorado 

iis 6 Serato eeNe Rent nek eee wees eae ee Ee Forest Park 


Community Chest 

ee an cc che cas dReeeh An cee ead bewedaewnead North Riverside 
Decatur Herald and Review employes 

Memorial books 
Federal Wholesale Corp. 

Ee OE Te TT er ert Eldorado 
Forest Park 

Planning committee of the library drive for remodeling fund presented check 


SN Ns Sc tr la a BIRKS anes OA A aE ee RN RR Ee, A Forest* Park 
Friends of the Library 

en  . ., cn deena Meee eReRVAba Ue aaamE Seema Elmhurst 
ee NOE er SN SN ys oie bo ca'scdeededdnsieesennteduccnn keen Forest Park 
ee I ST ES Rg oi ics cacndnles senescence eaonenl Griggsville 
Remeteeren aan Sh TOD GE TOI. oon. o.00.6:000:006:600 200000000 000% Highland Park 
Open house to demonstrate forum technique used in “Great Books” 

DE iit ccc ddubdheannenededs cakbente ctends ces obs beaabacuaeusn Hinsdale 
Teas, cultural programs and activities to further library 

ee ee ee ee enka LaGrange, Maywood, Park Ridge, Riverside 
Friends of children’s library raised $1,000 for children’s library............. Oakland 
Membership drive carried on to secure 1,000 names. Dues of $1.00 to go to library 

book fund; one-half for adult books, one-half for children’s books........ Wheaton 


Garden Clubs 
Library beautified through evergreen plantings, potted plants, flower arrangements 
during the summer and greens at Christmas time..................... Des Plaines 
Bird sanctuary placed outside bay window of children’s room (also supply of seed 
provided). Together with other groups dedicated memorial tree on library grounds 


as a memorial to Glencoe service men and women..............000ee0005 Glencoe 
Books purchased for the libraries in....... Highland Park, Hinsdale and Lake Forest 
Christmas decorations provided for library............. Downers Grove and Freeport 
Girl Scouts 
BE, ora Xie aahdiein eae ede's dae a Ra ee aaa maak Gar Nee wea ae wa Collinsville 
Contribution to memorial tree on library grounds..................00eeeeee Glencoe 
Christmas tree and decorations for the library... ...........ccccecceccececs Oregon 


Glenview Library Association 

Check for $1,000 for books and building fund.....................-25005- Glenview 
Illinois Power Co. 

Se Gee Set DO CL, secdoodccewecawesebe sae weeuse sae ele dakee Eldorado 
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High Twelve Club of the Masonic Order 

Sponsoring drive to collect $1,000 to purchase a collection of records and phonograph 
player to be placed in library. To secure funds, buttons bearing words, “I bought 
Oe SURGE DOR CHUN FOE BE Ge oc ccc ctvewisesivecescesescecvenceses Moline 


Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Presented children’s books to library in memory of member’s children who have 


en ee a a eee rere ee ee ee ee ee ee Moline 
LaGrange Citizen Publishing Co. 
Book fund Daa d atd eek Waa a kare ercies See Od Oe Se EE Danaher se beads MeeNS LaGrange 
Lion’s Club 
Benefit and house to house canvas for library fund..............-0+0055 Crystal Lake 
ee ee ee NE, 5 bac. bane ste eaeiieseee6a ee ee eeenneesionwes Elburn 
ee ee OD, os cs ow oe nab de Chena beens ve ceunneaweseaene Mattoon 
Benefit for library project to provide ten new books each month to War Memorial 
Co Ee eee Te er ree eer ToS Pe eT er oe TT eT rer. Morton Grove 
EE Ta Ee re eee Pe ee ee eee ee ere iy Nauvoo 
Furnished the newly created “Teen Age Book Room”..........-+2+-+e005 Rockford 
ee aks coat aN SR CAKSE ARASH ORO RERT EERO Roselle 


Madison Volunteer Fire Department 
Erected Public Library building at cost of $15,000...............cceeccees Madison 


Moose lodge 
$700 provided for library books and magazines, and enlarging the library 


ES kc aih CAd aaa ae a Rae ae Reha ae Wee Rabe e SENS ASSN Keo Seale nee eke Belvidere 
Women of Moose 

ee ee GU UE ND SEE IR ic icc ecuiciceeiadcdscesedeveeteca Rockford 

Books for the boys and girls department of the library............... Waukegan 


New Jersey Zinc Company 
Purchased former postoffice building and is equipping it as a library including 
ES eee CoE TTT TT TL OTTO CRIS ToL Tk. DePue 


Nineteenth Century Club 
ee  EPTOTETUORETETUCU CETL EC EET CE Oswego 


Nuway Mercantile Co. 
$1,000 donated by firm and $300 by employes for library building fund..... Eldorado 


Paddock Publications 
a cuted wih AAR MTMR RRA Oe ws wim ah Arlington Heights 


Parents and Teachers Association 
Garfield School group sponsored project to offer children an opportunity to contribute 
a book to the school library on their birthdays. ...............cceeeeees Hinsdale 


Press Publications 
ca aicaine ace pen OE mae eds aks heb ee He aie aren Elmhurst 


Reich and Linquist Greenhouse 


Oi b/w ada RRO acaba Oh Sie wee ow Wee ee el Roselle 
Rockford Pure Ice and Fuel Co. 
Gave $25 in prizes for name for the “Teen Age Book Room”............. Rockford 


Rockford War Memorial Commission—Special library committee (composed of members 
of commission and representatives of musical, veterans and business organizations) 

Established collection of phonograph recordings and listening room at the Public 

Ee eer ey Pre Pe eT ee rrr ere Rockford 
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Rotary Clubs 
Fund for books which might not likely be purchased with Library’s own 


PIED. suid aed artan pac antares Dek eae s Seater eae ee ee tas OEE SEES ECO UN Highland 
Twentieth Century Club 
Oil painting and exhibit case for children’s room at library.............. Park Ridge 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Century Post 503 
BN W405 ae a a ae kk ORE CRNA ORE sie eee ReR anne ee weet Downers Grove 


Western Society of Engineers 
Through alliance with John Crerar Library, Society will add some 20,000 engineering 
and technical books to the John Crerar Library... .........--ee+seeeeeeee Chicago 
Woman’s Club 
Woman’s Club Chorus music collection given special music department of 
SII siirisid iclaiakin hs sachic S s Tak a ns ides Wee aa ae a Re iat ae oad teeta ie aie Aurora 
Books presented to libraries in Downers Grove, Morrison, Odell, West Chicago 
Raised $1,000 toward building fund for library (started by the club)....Creve Coeur 
Sponsored drive for memorial library. Together with other organizations raised 


ey nn el ae hk eng aN eee ee eae Cu ee Eldorado 
Voted to have city library as its project for the year.............ceeeeeeeee Eureka 
Ravinia Club raised fund for Public Library...................+05. Highland Park 
Sponsored drive for children’s library. With other organizations formed Friends of 
the Children’s Library which raised $1,000. .......ccccecccccccccccccess Oakland 
Lotus Co. Woman’s Club of Spring Valley gave proceeds of card party ($35.40) to 
ee EE Ge nnd pid ane Res 604 SEAAN ONES OOK KODA SEO EE COREES Richmond 
IE, Te FINI. ain ne kone stvndinnsetesensinnadenecnicces Sterling 


Woman’s Stamp Club 
cece i icc Faia esc fc Wk Svinte a Ad Oak Park 


Zonta International 
ET SOE CN os a'e rivdpkeas den an be Wee eee CORR OSes CARE TNR ON Shae f Springfield 


Action on the part of these groups has been stimulated by the current impetus to 
create living memorials to honor our war dead and individual citizens. The members 
have seen in the library a peculiarly fitting and flexible medium for their activities since 
through it their projects may take the form of a single book, a collection of books, phono- 
graph records, films, the rehabilitation of the library building for a special department 
or service, or as in some communities the erection of a new library. In addition, they 
realize that such projects adapt themselves to the carrying on of the life interest of an 
individual or the special objective of the group and are continuously available at the 
library for the use and enjoyment of the people of the community. 





CORRECTION 


In the May issue, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, the Field Visitor—Public 
Libraries should be Laura Libutzki who succeeded Lucile G. Davis in that 
position on April 1, 1948. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








NAMES ON ARCHIVES BUILDING 


Tue answer to one of the most frequently 
asked questions at the Illinois Archives 
building—Who were the people whose 
names appear around the top of the build- 
ing?—is the subject of an exhibit currently 
on display in the Archives building. 

The names of 25 persons—23 men and 
two women—appear on the building. They 
are the names of individuals who made 
outstanding contributions to the cultural, 
social and economic development of Illinois. 

They were chosen by the State Board of 
Art Advisors, which acts in an advisory 
capacity to the State Department of Public 
Works and Buildings and which is made up 
of two painters, two sculptors, two archi- 
tects and two non-professional individuals. 

The board is appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the Senate, to serve 
during his term of office, and to advise on 
the “artistic character of state buildings, 
works and monuments.” The names on the 
Archives building were selected by the 
board which served under the late Gov. 
Henry Horner. 

The exhibit includes pictures of all the 
persons whose names appear on the build- 
ing, with one exception. No existing pic- 
ture has been found of Colonel John Todd, 
the first American civil governor of the 
Illinois country, whose title was lieutenant- 
commander of Illinois County, Va. In the 
exhibit a map of the territory is used in 
place of a picture of Colonel Todd. 

Brief sketches of the individuals are 
given with each picture. In some classes, 
especially those of former Gov. John Peter 
Altgeld, N. Vachel Lindsay, Daniel Hudson 
Burnham and George Mortimer Pullman, 
other items are included. 

With Altgeld’s picture, a copy of the 


Lindsay poem inspired by him, “The Eagle 
That Is Forgotten,” is displayed. With 
Lindsay’s picture are several volumes of 
his works and a copy of his poem, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.” Photo- 
graphs of the first parlor car designed by 
Pullman, several interior scenes of the first 
Pullman sleeping cars and one of the first 
dining cars are shown with his picture. A 
view of the proposed Chicago City Plan 
developed by Burnham is shown with his 
picture. 

The names on the building, starting at 
the northeast corner and going counter- 
clockwise, are Rawlins, Rosenwald, Addams, 
Lathrop, Crerar, Hay, Lawson, Newberry, 
Thomas, Stevenson, Schmidt, Deere, Swift, 
McClernand, Todd, James, Altgeld, Burn- 
ham, Lindsay, Pullman, Armour, Harper, 
Cartwright, Stone and Medill. 

Here is who they are: 

Rawlins, John Aaron, 1831-1869, Civil 
war general, Secretary of War under 
President Grant. 

Rosenwald, Julius, 1862-1932, merchant, 
philanthropist and humanitarian; head of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; founded the Rosen- 
wald Fund, largely devoted to advance- 
ment of the Negro; endowed the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

Addams, Jane, 1860-1936, founder of 
Hull House at Chicago, recipient of the 
Nobel peace award. 

Lathrop, Julia Clifford, 1858-1932, social 
worker, member of the Illinois State Board 
of Charities, first chief of the children’s 
bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Crerar, John, 1827-1889, financier, philan- 
thropist; founded the John Crerar Library 
of Chicago. 

Hay, John Milton, 1838-1905, author and 
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diplomat; co-author of Nicolay and Hay’s 
“Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln;” 
ambassador to England under President 
McKinley; Secretary of State under Presi- 
dents McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt; 
propounded the “Open Door” policy. 

Lawson, Victor Freemont, 1850-1925, 
journalist and philanthropist; publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News; consolidated sup- 
port for the enactment of the postal sav- 
ings bank act. 

Newberry, Walter Loomis, 1804-1868, 
merchant, banker and _ philanthropist; 
founded Newberry library of Chicago. 

Thomas, Christian Frederick Theodore, 
1835-1905, musician and conductor; first 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra. 

Stevenson, Adlai, 1835-1904, vice presi- 
dent of the U. S. during President Cleve- 
land’s second term; grandfather of the 
present Democratic candidate for governor, 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Schmidt, Otto Leopold, 1863-1935, phy- 
Sician, promoter of historical studies, 
president of the Chicago Historical Society 
and the Illinois State Historical Society. 

Deere, John, 1804-1886, designed and 

manufactured the first steel plow, “the 
plow that broke the prairie;” founded the 
John Deere Co. of Moline. 
» Swift, Gustavus Franklin, 1839-1903, 
meat packer; his refrigerator car revolu- 
tionized the meat packing industry; pioneer 
in the development of by-products from 
meat; founded Swift & Co. 

McClernand, Gen. John Alexander, 1812- 
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1900, congressman, Civil war general. 

Todd, Colonel John, 1750-1782, first 
American civil governor of the Illinois 
country. 

James, Edmund Janes, 1835-1925, econo- 
mist and educator; president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Northwestern university. 

Altgeld, John Peter, 1847-1902, first 
Democratic governor of Illinois after the 
Civil war; gained nation-wide fame by his 
pardon of men convicted of complicity in 
the Haymarket riot on the grounds that 
their guilt had not been proven. 

Burnham, Daniel Hudson, 1846-1912, 
architect and city planner; designed the 
Montauck building in Chicago, the first “sky- 


> 


scraper;” author of the Chicago City plan. 
Lindsay, Nicholas Vachel, 1879-1931, 
Springfield poet. 
Pullman, George Mortimer, 1831-1897, 


inventor and manufacturer; built the first 
sleeping and parlor cars, the first dining 
car and the first solid vestibule train. 

Armour, Philip Danforth, 1832-1901, one 
of the founders of the Chicago meat pack- 
ing industry; endowed Armour Institute of 
Technology, now the Illinois Institute of 
Technology; founded Armour & Co. 

Harper, William Rainey, 1856-1906, first 
president of the University of Chicago. 

Cartwright, Peter, 1785-1872, Methodist 
circuit rider and politician. 


Stone, Melville E., 1848-1929, founder 
of the Associated Press. 
Medill, Joseph, 1823-1899, editor and 


publisher of the Chicago Tribune, mayor of 
Chicago. 


Current Records Management Surveys 
By Dorotuy M. LUTTRELL* 


I am going to discuss current records 
management surveys from the point of 
“How to make a current records manage- 
ment survey.” However, before discussing 
the making of surveys, I’d like to take 
that phrase “Current records manage- 
ment survey” apart and look at it. The 
term “records management” as used in the 


* Records Management and Procedures Analyst 
in Records Management Section, Office of Plant 
and Operation. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Federal Government applies to a program 
encompassing the creation of adequate rec- 
ords, the efficient maintenance of current 
records, the maximum utilization of all the 
records, the security and preservation of 
valuable records, the retirement of inactive 
records and the systematic disposal of rec- 
ords of temporary value when they are no 
longer needed. Current records manage- 
ment is the act of controlling and directing 
the creation, organization, maintenance and 
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use of current or active communications and 
documents. Surveys of current records 
involve: (1) the gathering of facts and 
collecting informational data relating to the 
records; (2) analyzing the entire manage- 
ment problem presented in the data col- 
lected; (3) formulating recommendations 
for changes or improvements; (4) present- 
ing these recommendations, usually in the 
form of a report. 

For a current records management survey 
to be truly complete, however, it should 
not end with the formulation and recom- 
mendation phase. An effective survey of 
current records should be extended beyond 
the recommendation and report stage to in- 
clude actually installing the recommenda- 
tions, if they are accepted. The installa- 
tion phase of the survey is the test of your 
recommendations. It should include the 
arrangement and organization, or reorgani- 
zation, of the records, the development of 
maintenance procedures or the revision of 
existing procedures, the preparation of ope- 
rating instructions, training of personnel, 
etc. In addition, the installation phase of 
a current records management survey should 
include a post-audit or a follow-up of instal- 
lations in order to check their effectiveness 
and the need for possible adjustments or 
further changes. 


What are the objectives of a current rec- 
ords management survey? Just what are 
we striving for when we survey current 
records? The management of records is a 
very definite part of good administrative 
management. Continued planning for the 
more efficient management of records and 
the development of improved practices is a 
necessary activity of administrative manage- 
ment groups throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

A current records management survey 
may be initiated primarily to correct certain 
unsatisfactory conditions or inadequacies 
that come to light. For example, there may 
be complaints of delays in handling incom- 
ing communications, delays in getting in- 
coming mail and telegrams to the action 
desk; there may be delays in service oper- 
ations, failure to supply needed records in 
a reasonable length of time; again there 
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may be complaints from administrative 
officials about the lack of adequate records, 
about the incompleteness of the records. A 
current records management survey also 
may be necessitated by reorganizations in 
the Federal Government. Very definite 
plans must be made for the records of re- 
organized or consolidated agencies. In this 
connection, records management surveys 
often result from expending programs and 
new activities, or conversely, from the cur- 
tailment of certain activities. 

A comprehensive survey of the records 
of an agency should result in many benefits, 
both from an administrative and from an 
archival viewpoint. Administratively, a cur- 
rent records management survey should re- 
duce expenditures by the elimination of 
duplication of effort and duplicate records. 
In addition, a current records management 
survey will enable maximum utilization of 
the records by providing: for their logical 
organization or grouping of records; control 
of records management activities; and estab- 
lished procedures for the orderly and effici- 
ent processing and maintenance of records. 
From an archival point of view, a survey 
of the current records will include plans for 
proper maintenance of the records in an 
agency so that when they ultimately reach 
the National Archives they will be in usable 
order. From an archival standpoint, a cur- 
rent records management survey will pro- 
vide for the creation, security, and ultimate 
preservation of all records necessary as 
documentary evidence of the activities of 
the Federal Government. 

Since the records of an agency reflect all 
the activities and the functions of that 
agency, in surveying these records and plan- 
ning for their more efficient management 
you often become involved in other fields 
of management planning. Because of this 
fact, it is imperative that the individual 
conducting a records management survey 
have an over-all knowledge of the various 
administrative management fields and a 
general understanding of the programs and 
activities of the agency. It is often neces- 
sary to understand and analyze an operating 
function in order to determine the necessary 
records that should be created as a result 
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of that function, and the records that should 
be preserved as evidence of that function. 
It is not uncommon for a records manage- 
ment survey to result in improved practices 
and procedures in other fields. For example, 
a current records management survey may 
result in the elimination of unnecessary 
duplicate copies of an accounting document. 
This may cause the revision or simplifica- 
tion of the accounting procedures. In an- 
other case the survey may discover dupli- 
cate records in different units of the agency, 
which illustrate a duplication of the same 
activity in separate parts of the organiza- 
tion. However, although improvements may 
result in other phases of management as a 
result of a current records management 
survey, the survey must be concerned pri- 
marily with the records themselves—with 
managing the records and not with manag- 
ing the programs these records represent. 


In any current records management sur- 
vey, before actually beginning to collect in- 
formational data about the records, you 
should do some preliminary work in order 
to define the survey problem and determine 
just how you will approach that problem. 
In order to define a problem presented in 
a current records management survey, you 
must ascertain: (1) what actually is in- 
volved in this survey and what is the extent 
of coverage of this study—will it be a study 
of all the communications and records of 
the agency or will it be a study of one 
particular kind of records; will the survey 
include the records of headquarters and field 
offices or will it be confined to headquarters 
office alone; (2) what type of survey should 
be made—will it be a quick review of the 
situation with oral recommendations for 
improvements; will it be a detailed study 
with the submission of a formal report of 
recommendations; or does the survey give 
you authority to analyze the records, plan 
improvements and make any necessary 
changes on the spot; are you given a free 
hand, as it were, to go in and fix up the 
records. In addition, in determining your 
approach to the survey problem you must 
develop a plan of work in which you ac- 
tually schedule the steps involved in the 
survey, allocate the work, estimate the time 
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that will be required, etc. If more than 
one individual will be conducting the sur- 
vey it is necessary that the work be al- 
located and the required data be listed. In 
other words, you should outline your plan 
of work on the survey before you begin 
collecting informational data. There is an- 
other necessary preliminary step in survey- 
ing records. Before actually starting out to 
survey the records you should secure proper 
authorization for that survey. This is gen- 
erally the issuance of a formal memorandum 
by a responsible official, followed up by 
conferences to insure a general understand- 
ing of the survey and to see that proper 
working relationships are established be- 
tween the individual or individuals making 
the survey and the various administrative 
officials in the agency. To secure basic in- 
formation about the agency whose records 
you are surveying, you should study the 
overall activities or functions of that agency; 
study the information found in annual re- 
ports, the Congressional directory, and ma- 
terial of that sort. You should also secure 
and study any available organizational or 
functional charts of the agency. And need- 
less to say, you should become thoroughly 
familiar with any existing regulations, ad- 
ministrative orders, controls, authorities, 
etc., which relate to the current records of 
that agency. 


I would like to mention the method 
of gathering facts and collecting infor- 
mational data in a current records man- 
agement survey. Information may be gath- 
ered by (1) interviews, (2) observations, 
or (3) questionnaires. The interview tech- 
nique may be used to advantage in making 
initial contacts to secure information about 
the organization and its activities or to se- 
cure a general understanding of the work 
of a particular unit in the agency. The 
second method of fact-gathering—personal 
observation—is indispensable in any effici- 
ent and thorough survey of current records. 
Observing the operations of an agency en- 
ables you to study that organization in mo- 
tion. While seeing the operations performed 
you can view the actual working procedures 
and at the same time observe the flow of 
work and study the allocation of functions. 
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Then there is the third method of fact- 
gathering—the questionnaire method. Ina 
current records management survey the use 
of questionnaires is very time consuming. 
It takes time to develop the questionnaire, 
listing the questions, explaining the answers 
that you desire, etc. In addition, there is 
always a natural resentment against ques- 
tionnaires, and it is difficult to obtain the 
desired information and to get a true pic- 
ture of the records from questionnaires. 
You frequently get stereotype answers and 
there is often a tendency to either exag- 
gerate or to whitewash the situation that 
actually exists. It has been my experience 
that the best way to gather complete and 
accurate facts about current records is to 
combine the interview and personal obser- 
vation methods of fact-gathering—using in- 
terviews for a general understanding of an 
agency and its activities and personal obser- 
vations to acquire information about the 
actual records that are created and main- 
tained, the working of the agency and its 
detailed procedures. Questionnaires should 
be used only when absolutely necessary, 
when information is required from many 
sources, and it is impossible to personally 
collect this information, because of the 
shortage of time, lack of personnel or simi- 
lar circumstances. 

In conducting surveys of current records 
there are many different types of problems 
which necessitate different types of sur- 
veys. There are thfee common types of 
surveys. First, the “office records survey,” 
which is the study of the maintenance of 
office records in which you are concerned 
with maintaining the current records that 
are necessary to the workings of a par- 
ticular office. The second type is the 
“central communications and records unit 
survey,” which is a study of the com- 
munications and records, the procedures, 
the flow of work and other facts in a cen- 
tral records unit. The third type is a 
“comprehensive current records manage- 
ment survey.” This is an over-all study of 
all the communications and records of a 
large agency. 

Since individual office surveys and sur- 
veys of central communications and records 
units are both included as a part of a 
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comprehensive records management sur- 
vey, I would like to discuss for a moment 
the over-all or the comprehensive survey 
of current records. This, as I said before, 
is a study of all the records of a large or- 
ganization to plan for the better manage- 
ment of the current records. As previ- 
ously mentioned, it is necessary when con- 
ducting a current records management 
survey to collect certain informational data, 
analyze that data and formulate recom- 
mendations. In conducting a comprehensive 
current records management survey this is 
approximately the way you should go about 
collecting the informational data: 


As an initiating step, you should 
secure and study that basic data about 
the agency which I mentioned; basic in- 
formation about the activities and pro- 
grams of the agency; the possible ac- 
cumulations of records; the personnel in- 
volved, etc. Plan your method of mak- 
ing your survey; outline your plan of 
work, and carry out other necessary pre- 
liminary activities. Now you are ready 
to start collecting the data, assuming, of 
course, that this data can be collected 
personally without the use of question- 
naires. The first thing you should do is 
to visit any central communications and 
records facility that exists in the agency. 
If one does exist, go there first. Try to 
determine if it is really a central records 
unit or if it is a central unit in name 
only. Ascertain the relationship of this 
central unit to the various offices in the 
agency that it serves. Determine 
whether the offices actually use the cen- 
tral unit, and if they do, what kind of 
service is furnished. In the central unit 
you should inspect the records that have 
accumulated, attempt to determine which 
are active and which are inactive, and 
also attempt to determine the complete- 
ness of the records. You should study 
the system of classification and filing; 
you should study the procedures that are 
used in processing the communications 
and records. For each procedure collect 
information on the detailed steps in the 
procedure, the volume of material that 
is handled, the number of employees in- 
volved and other pertinent information. 
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You should also study the service activi- 
ties of the central unit and try to de- 
termine their adequacy. In addition, you 
should study the available equipment 
and the space arrangement. The space 
arrangement in the central unit should 
be considered in relation to the other 
offices in the agency which the central 
unit services, and in relation to the 
sequence of operational procedures in the 
central unit. You should collect infor- 
mation about all these things, taking 
whatever notes are necessary, collecting 
forms and any written procedures that 
are available so that later you may 
thoroughly analyze and study the situa- 
tion, as it exists, in the central records 
unit. After you have surveyed the cen- 
tral records unit, you should visit next 
each unit of the organization that is 
maintaining, handling, or filing com- 
munications and records. In each of 
these units inspect the accumulated 
records and secure essentially the same 
information you did in the central unit. 
That is, study the activities of each 
office; study how the activities of one 
office relate to those of another office; 
secure information about the personnel, 
the positions they occupy, their general 
duties, and how they use the records. 
You should inspect and study the records 
to determine which are active and which 
are inactive or obsolete; try to determine 
which records must be kept in the office 
as day to day working tools and which 
records could be sent to a central unit 
or to a central storage facility. You 
should, of course, study the system under 
which the records are maintained and 
the various processes used in each office; 
study the office arrangement as it relates 
to the records they maintain, and at- 
tempt to discover the extent of duplica- 
tion of records in the various offices of 
between the individual offices and the 
central records facility, if one exists. 


In one agency in which I conducted a 
comprehensive study of the current records, 
they had a large central communications 
and records unit which was supposedly 
servicing the entire organization. They also 
had a uniform system governing the main- 
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tenance of records, at least their regula- 
tions said they had one. During the sur- 
vey, by actually inspecting and studying 
all the records maintained throughout the 
organization, I discovered that the central 
facility was merely maintaining duplicate 
copies of some of the records. The actual 
official records of the agency were main- 
tained in the various offices. In _ this 
agency which was composed of 11 major 
divisions, I inspected 28 separate files of 
official records. Of these 28 different ac- 
cumulations of records, only 2 were main- 
tained in accordance with the established 
procedures in their administrative regula- 
tions. The actual conditions that existed 
and the needless duplication of records 
would not have been discovered without a 
thorough and comprehensive survey of all 
the records in the organization, regardless 
of where they were maintained. 

In surveying records you encounter many 
interesting people and things. File drawers 
often contain numerous types of non-record 
material. I know many of you have en- 
countered the galoshes, umbrellas, coca- 
cola bottles, and similar items, filed away 
generally in a “Miscellaneous File.” In 
many offices we find those very important 
records that are absolutely necessary to 
the workings of the office. “Why those are 
our most important records— we use them 
every day.” And yet when you open the 
drawer the dust is % of an inch thick on 
top of the records and there isn’t a single 
fingerprint apparent. Then there is, of 
course, in current records management sur- 
veys the human element with which we 
have to contend — sometimes cooperative, 
often not so cooperative and again down- 
right difficult. Individuals conducting cur- 
rent records management surveys must 
have patience and perseverance. They 
must be able to sell themselves and their 
ideas and be able to deal with all types of 
people. It is always best to work co- 
operatively and collaboratively for improve- 
ments in the management of current 
records. No matter how logical, efficient 
and systematic are plans and procedures, 
unless you have the cooperation of individ- 
uals using these procedures, the full value 
of the current records management survey 
will not be realized. 
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Here is another easy-to-execute bulletin 
board. Use white drawing paper for heads 
and cut in proportion to board. Wood 
shavings make the curls for the sweet 
young graduate. Mortar Boards are cut 
from black construction paper. Tassels are 
shaped and cut very fine for effect. Tie 
and collar may be cut from paper of con- 
trasting colors. Irregular letters are used 
for the caption. This display is assembled 
on a light colored crepe paper background. 
Use tacks or pins that will blend with 
colors used. 

Various captions may be used with this 
decorative idea. These heads may be used 
as a permanent heading on a small board 
where booklists are usually posted. 
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Mother Hubbard’s Slidefilm Cupboard, a 
series of eight discussional slidefilms pro- 
duced in color by The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, is now ready for school use. This 
series of films is accompanied by carefully 
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* Prepared by Vera Goessling, Librarian, Cen- 
a. High School and Junior College, Centralia, 
ll. 
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prepared manuals with specific instructions 
for the teacher. The slidefilms are used 
with a series of reading workbooks, Mother 
Hubbard’s Reading Shelf. The purpose of 
the series is to stimulate and hold interest; 
make it possible for the beginning readers 
to understand and follow directions; enable 
them to read more rapidly and more ac- 
curately than with traditional procedures; 
and to make the management of the group 
easier for the teacher. 


* * * * * 


The University of Denver College of Li- 
brarianship announces a Workshop on 
Rural Library Problems during the two 
weeks from August 16 to August 27, 1948, 
just preceding the Mountain-Plains Library 
Conference, August 29-31, 1948. 

Dr. Carl F. Kraenzel, Associate Professor 
of Rural Sociology, State College, Boze- 
man, Montana, who has wide knowledge of 
rural social conditions in the Mountain- 
Plains area, and Miss Kathryn P. Mier, 
Librarian of the State Library, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, who is active in the promo- 
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tion of state-wide library services, will be 
co-chairman of the Workshop. 

The sessions will be held on the campus 
of the Colorado Woman’s College in Den- 
ver, and housing will be available in 
dormitories there. Tuition for the Work- 
shop is $15.00 a week, and credit if de- 
sired is at the rate of one quarter hour per 
week. 

Chuckwagon suppers and picnics will be 
planned and many musical and dramatic 
productions will be available locally, in- 
cluding concerts in Red Rocks Park. For 
the weekend of August 21-22 there will be 
an excursion to a neighboring county 
library, combined with a trip up the Big 
Thompson Canyon to Rocky Mountain 
National Park, for Saturday night, return- 
ing to Denver Sunday via the Trail Ridge 
Road and Grand Lake. The Mountain- 
Plains Library Conference to be held at the 
Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, Colorado, 
August 29-31 will make a fitting finale for 
the Workshop. Further information and 
application blanks will be supplied on 
inquiry to: 

Harriet E. Howe, Director 
University of Denver 
College of Librarianship 
211 15th Street 

Denver, Colorado 


* * * * * 


Herman H. Fussler, associate director of 
the University Library at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed director of the 
University Library to succeed Allen T. 
Hazen on July 1, President Ernest Cadman 
Colwell announced. 

Fussler has been on the staff of the 
University Library and a member of the 
graduate library school since 1940. Hazen, 
whom he succeeds as director, has resigned 
to become professor of English at Colum- 
bia University. 

The University of Chicago’s microfilm 
laboratories, which Fussler headed as sci- 
ence librarian for over five years, are the 
largest and most completely equipped of 
any educational institution’s in the world. 
For several years, Fussler also served as 
associate editor of the Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction. He was appointed 
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an associate director of the Library and as- 
sistant professor of library science in 1947. 

Fussler holds the A.B. and B.L.S. de- 
grees from the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, and the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago. Before 
coming to the Midway campus, he served 
on the New York Public Library staff, and 
was a delegate to the World Congress on 
Documentation in Paris, and to the Con- 
ference of International Federation for 
Documentation at Oxford University, 
England. 

During the war (1942-1945) Fussler 
served as assistant director of the informa- 
tion division and librarian of the Metal- 
lurgical Project on atomic energy at the 
University of Chicago. In 1946, he was 
consultant to the Manhattan Project on 
the handling of scientific information. 


Mr. Fussler has been consultant on 
photographic problems at the University of 
California, University of [Illinois, and 
Louisiana State libraries, and adviser on 
building to the Stanford University library. 
He was editor of the book, Library Build- 
ings for Library Services, published last 
fall by the American Library Association. 

The University of Chicago library, which 
Fussler will direct, was established in 1892 
and now contains more than 1,500,000 
bound volumes. Administrative center for 
the university’s library system is located in 
Harper Memorial Library which contains 
departments for purchasing and cataloguing 
the books and periodicals for the entire 
campus, the Rare Book Room, and several 
reading rooms. In addition to Harper 
Memorial Library, there are 18 depart- 
mental libraries on the campus. 


Mr. Fussler, who is a native of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, is married and has 
one daughter, Barbara Lynn. 
5742 Drexel avenue. 


He lives at 


* * * * & 


CHARLESTON: “Memorial Shelf,” re- 
cently created at Charleston public library, 
is now in readiness and books are in cir- 
culation. Each book is marked with a 
special “in memoriam” bookplate bearing 
the name of the person in whose memory 
that particular book is given. These plates 
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are attractive and altogether appropriate. 
This shelf is expected to grow as time goes 
on and more donors are added to the list. 
Anyone is welcome to join the list of 
memorial donors who are giving worth- 
while books in memory of relatives or 
friends. 


Home and Garden department of 
Charleston Woman’s club is furnishing the 
library reading room with cut flowers dur- 
ing early spring and summer months. 
These colorful bouquets add their bit 
toward making the library a more restful 
place for patrons who drop in for reading 
and_ relaxation. Charleston Art Guild 
opened an exhibit of forty pictures on Sun- 
day, May 2, and they continued the dis- 
play through May 15. The exhibit began 
with an informal tea on the first Sunday, 
about seventy calling to view the paintings, 
all done by local artists. Since that date, 
more than 200 persons have viewed the 
paintings and of that number, quite a few 
have become new library patrons. Thus 
the exhibit has brought recognition to the 
Art Guild, has brought pleasure to towns- 
people and has added materially in increas- 
ing the circulation at Charleston public 
library. 

Besides the gift of flowers from a local 
club, another welcome gift has recently 
been received at the library. This is a 
three year subscription to “Fraternity 
Monthly,” a magazine which the Charles- 
ton Panhellenic Society is having sent as 
an addition to the magazine section of the 
library. 

* 2 2 ¢ 6 

From time to time, libraries in Illinois 
have sent to the State Library books 
which they no longer need in their collec- 
tion, but which are still very useful. These 
are always filed with the “surplus stock”— 
a collection of books which does not belong 
to the State Library but which it houses 
and uses to fill requests for types of ma- 
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terial not now available in the book 
market. These requests come from school 
libraries, college libraries, special libraries 
as well as from public libraries in all parts 
of the country. Just recently requests have 
been received from some of the libraries in 
countries which have been ravaged by war 
—these libraries as educational institutions 
are trying to make available materials to 
students, officials of the various govern- 
mental agencies as well as the industrial 
and business leaders in their country. 
Many of the books are no longer available 
through the regular dealer channels so it is 
not always a question of money. 


During the last few weeks, the State 
Library has sent: 


69 books to SP. Theodoropoulos to help 
rebuild the library of the Association Des 
Gens Des Lettres Hellnes, Athens, Greece, 
and 


38 books to Mr. Samuel T. Y. Seng, 
Director, Boone Library School, Tang Hua 
Ling Str., Wuchang, via Hankow, China, 
for use in the Library School for instruc- 
tion in cataloging. Mr. Seng also asked 
that his name be added to the mailing list 
to receive the various publications of the 
State Library. A complete file of ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES was sent for a refer- 
ence file at the Library School. 





Because of a typographical error, 
the caption BULLETIN BOARD OF 
THE MONTH was omitted above 


the illustration on p. 178 in the 
April, 1948 issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 


This series of sketches and the 
description thereof, have been pre- 
pared by Vera Goessling, librarian, 
Centralia High School and Junior 
College, Centralia, Ill. 
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UNESCO—IFLA 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


The first Unesco International Summer 
School for Librarians will be held in Eng- 
land in September, 1948. The school is 
being planned by Unesco in collaboration 
with the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations. 

Basic Theme: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES WITH PAR- 
TICULAR EMPHASIS ON THEIR 
SERVICES TO POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION AND THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
ING. 


General Purposes: 


1. To examine ways in which public 
libraries can become more effective 
centres of popular and fundamental 
education. 


2. To explore solutions of basic library 
development problems, particularly in 
reconstruction countries, which must 
be worked out before public library 
educational programmes can be com- 
pletely effective. 


3. To increase the awareness among the 
participants of the aims of Unesco, 
especially in relation to public libra- 
ries as centres for education in inter- 
national understanding; and to enable 
Unesco to form a clearer picture of 
public library problems in the vari- 
ous countries. 


4. To provide the students with an ex- 
perience in international living and 
learning. 


Time and Place: 


The British Government has offered hos- 
pitality for the school in England, where 
the programme is being worked out in close 
co-operation with the School of Librarian- 
ship, University College, and the British 
Library Association. England’s public li- 
brary system will provide a living example 
of active and efficient library work. The 
school will be held in London and Man- 
chester, 2-28 September 1948. 


Qualifications of Participants: 


The school is being planned to meet 
needs of men and women who have already 
had ,some library training and experience, 
who are in library employment and are 
anxious, able and in a position to influence 
library, especially public library, develop- 
ment in their countries. 


It will be limited to approximately fifty 
participants and preference will be given to 
qualified applicants from European coun- 
tries, and particularly from those in which 
post-war reconstruction of educational, 
cultural and scientific institutions is most 
urgent. This is in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the Second Session of 
the Unesco General Conference which 
states that in choosing students of the 
school the needs of war-devastated coun- 
tries should be especially borne in mind. 
Applications from other areas of the world 
will, however, be welcomed and will be 
given careful consideration, in order to 
secure a widespread and balanced repre- 
sentation. One benefit looked for in the 
school is an exchange of as many points of 
view and experiences as possible. Choice 
of participants will be made by Unesco 
National Commissions or National Co- 
operating Bodies and Ministries (or Fed- 
eral Offices) of Education, in co-operation 
with national library associations, with spe- 
cial regard to students who are: 


1. Not more than 40 years of age (in 
general preference will be given 
younger candidates, but consideration 
will be accorded to those whose 
careers have been interrupted by the 
war. 


2. Conversant with English or French; 
preferably both (an adequate work- 
ing knowledge of at least one of the 
two languages is essential). 


3. Currently employed in librarianship, 
preferably public librarianship. 


4. Potential leaders in library develop- 
ment in their own countries. 
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Method and Content of the School: 


The services and programmes which con- 
tribute to making public libraries effective 
centres of popular education and interna- 
tional understanding will be explored, then, 
after selection of the most important, 
treated thoroughly by small study groups. 
The groups will be led by outstanding li- 
brarians, who will be responsible for draft- 
ing detailed work plans, leading discussions, 
assigning reports and scheduling individ- 
ual conferences as required. As members 
of specific groups, participants will be 
given an opportunity to work on either 
collective or individual projects within the 
framework set. In addition, distinguished 


librarians and prominent lectu-ers in re-: 


lated fields will be invited to speak to the 
whole group; documentary films will be 
shown; and visits to libraries arranged. 


As far as possible, participants will be 
encouraged to share in the selection of 
topics for discussion. In general the course 
of study will spotlight the ways in which 
public libraries can contribute to popular 
education and international understand- 


ing— 


Directly, by study of such questions as: 
1. The philosophy of public librarian- 
ship. 
2. Book selection policies. 
3. The development of extension serv- 
ices. 


4. Adult education group programmes 
and reader’s advisory services. 


5. Relations with other educational in- 
stitutions and special social groups. 


6. Public libraries work for children and 
adolescents. 


Indirectly, by reference to current best 
practice in: 

1. The organization and administration 
of public libraries. 
Systematic technical processes. 
Building planning and equipment. 
Personnel training. 
Public library finance. 


PPP 
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Publications: 


It is expected that study groups and in- 
dividual participants will produce materials 
which the school will recommend for pub- 
lication. Such materials will include: 


1. Articles on library development in 
various countries. 

(a) Each participant is requested to 
write and bring to the school for 
discussion a paper of approxi- 
mately 1,500 words on some 
aspect of public library develop- 
ment in his country. Assignment 
of topics should be made by 
agencies designated to select stu- 
dents. An outline from which 
assignments may be made will be 
furnished by Unesco. 


(b) During the final week of the 
school the students will be asked 
to prepare evaluations of their 
own public library services in the 
light of what has been learned at 
the school. 


2. Group reports embodying information 
collected and conclusions reached by 
particular study groups. 

3. Report on projects undertaken by in- 
dividual participants. 

4. Transcripts or summaries of lectures. 


Certain of the materials produced at the 
school may be published through arrange- 
ments to be made by Unesco for use in a 
number of countries. It is also expected 
that the Governments sending participants 
to the school will make provision for the 
publication of materials their representa- 
tives have prepared with a view to use in 
their own countries. They may also wish 
to adapt and publish materials developed 
by participants from other countries. 


Financial arrangements: 


The school will be mainly financed from 
Unesco funds, and there will be no tuition 
fees. Room and board of students from 
Member States will be borne by Unesco 
and the British Government. Governments 
of participating States are expected to ar- 
range for travel to Manchester and return, 
and for incidental expenses of students 
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selected. Return tickets should provide for 
a stop-over in London, as the school will 
open in Manchester, then move to London 
for the final week. 


Follow-up 
By Students 


It is hoped that Governments will assist 
participants in making known in their own 
countries the results of the school by con- 
sultation with groups of librarians, edu- 
cators and public officials; by articles in 
library and general periodicals; by radio 
broadcasts; etc. 


By Unesco 

The Secretariat will draft a co-ordinated 
programme of follow-up activities, the 
main purposes of which will be: 
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1. To compile, edit and assist in the 
publication of selected materials pro- 
duced at the school. 

2. To aid participants in working out 
their own programmes after return 
to their countries, through the pro- 
vision of relevant materials and 
guidance as required. 

3. To publicize widely the results of 
significant experiments undertaken by 
former members of the school. 


For further information: 


Librarians who may wish to attend the 
school should immediately get in 
with their Unesco National Commission or 
Co-operating Body, Ministry (or Federal 
Office) of Education, or national library 
association. 


touch 














| Register NOW 


for the 


~ Mobile School for Library 
| Workers—a one week course in sim- 


plified basic procedures 


Whit e 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, Springfield 
for more informa tion 











